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A PLAY FOR DELAY 


There will be small gain in the passage of the 
bill enlarging the Commission if the amendment of 
Senator Smith of Georgia is to stick. That amend- 
ment provides that there must be a hearing on any 
protest against an advanced rate and that such a 
protest shall act as a suspension order pending 
hearing. It is pretty well understood that the 
amendment is offered with the present fifteen per 
cent advanced rate case in mind. As applied to 
that case, it means that if any person—and doubt- 
less one willing will be found—files the necessary 
protest, the Commission must, in effect, suspend 
the proposed advances, go through the usual 
routine thereafter, and make a formal report after 
hearing. In other words, the game is delay at the 
expense of money and time, and delay which can 
do no good, for if the Commission thinks the ad- 
vances ought to be allowed it can allow them after 
the enforced delay as certainly as without that de- 
lay. The effect will be to dissipate all that has 
been gained in speed and economy and common 
sense by the procedure the Commission has thus 
far followed in this case. 

It is to be said that the great majority of shippers 
has talen a sensible attitude in this case. Many 
of the have actually favored the proposed in- 
crease 1nd many have opposed only the method by 
which it is proposed to increase revenue by apply- 
ing a percentage advance, holding that such a sys- 
tem would work many injustices and hardships. 
Even ‘hese have approved the expedited methods 
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that have been.used and have acted on the theory 
that if the carriers are entitled to more money they 
should have it at once and it should be granted 
without the delay and expense of the ordinary red 
tape. Practically the only ones who are absolutely 
opposing any advance are granger organizations 
and persons who are more or less entitled to be 
called professional opponents of increased rates. 
If this Smith amendment carries these will have 
had their way at least to the point of causing as 
much delay and expense as possible to the carriers 
and the public. 


DELIVERY OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


From time to time we get complaints from sub- 
scribers that delivery of their copies of THE 
TraFFIC WorLD is delayed. We wish it thor- 
oughly understood that delay is never our fault, 
but always that of the Postoffice Department, 
either at this end of the line or at the home of the 
subscriber. We realize that one of the chief values 
of our magazine is that it brings not only regularly, 
but promptly to the subscriber, the events and de- 
velopments of the week, and though we endeavor 
to get the very latest news in each issue, we never 
hold back the presses to the point that a subscriber 
may be disappointed in getting his copy of the 
magazine at the regular time. If we did that we 
should hear from it, just as we do when the Post- 
office Department falls down. The entire edition 
of our magazine is always, without fail, put into 
the postoffice in Chicago by 3 o’clock Saturday 
afternoon each week. If it fails to reach any sub- 
scriber at the proper time after that, the fault is 
with the postoffice. We do our best to remedy 
faults of delivery, but they are not our faults. 


GIVE THE COMMISSION CONTROL 

We are not disposed to cavil at the motives of 
those legislators who appear to be tumbling over 
each other in Congress in the introduction of meas- 
ures designed to meet various emergencies caused 
by the war, nor the purposes of the administration 
responsible for many of them. Doubtless the pur- 
poses should be scanned and the measures scrut- 
inized to see that the one are proper and the other 
best calculated to fulfill them, but we should bear 
in mind that the delirium both in Congress and out- 
side is but a manifestation of the unavoidable con- 
fusion that must be expected at a time like this, so 
full of new situations and new problems. Out of 
it all will undoubtedly come adequate plans and a 
proper co-ordination of them to reach the desired 
ends. At least we must hope for this and lend our 
efforts toward it. Sympathetic advice and con- 
structive criticism ought to be welcome. What- 
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ever we may have to say, for whatever it is worth, 
is offered in that spirit. 

We have already spoken of some of the trans- 
portation problems that may arise to vex the state. 
They are being met almost before they arise and 
that is well, for it gives time for consideration and 
a change of plans if those that have been devised 
are not the best. One of the things desired by the 
administration is the power, to be exerted through 
the President or some agent designated by him, to 
direct what kind of traffic shall from time to time 
have preferential treatment by the carriers. This 
desire was first expressed in the bill introduced by 
Representative Webb and now in the Newlands- 
Adamson bill, offered by Senator Newlands, in the 
Senate, and Representative Adamson, in the House, 
which seems to be a substitute for the earlier Webb 
bill. 

It is, we think, necessary that the President 
should have such power, and that vested in him by 
the interstate commerce act—‘“that in time of war 
or threatened war, preference and precedence shall, 
upon demand of the President of the United States, 
be given over all other traffic for the transportation 
of troops and material of war, and-carriers shall 
adopt every means within their control to facili- 
tate and expedite the military traffic’—perhaps 
does not go far enough. At least, we take it, that 
is the theory of the administration. Perhaps un- 
der the present law the President might have power 
to say what constitutes material of war and thus 
accomplish all that he desires power to do under 
the legislation suggested, but,.as shown by the ex- 
planation of the Attorney-General, control of the 
transportation of other things than arms and 
ammunition is sought—such as provisions, coal 
and iron ore—and it might call for considerable 
stretch of the imagination to term these things 
“material of war” and thus bring the moving of 
them by the railroads under the authority of the 
President as conferred by the present law. 

The thing we wish to suggest in this connection 
for the consideration of the lawmakers and the 
President is that it might be well to designate the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as the agency 
through which the power to be conferred on the 
President should be exercised. We have every 
confidence in the motives of the President, but with 
such a power in his hands with no direction as to 
how it should be wielded, he might easily delegate 
it to an army officer or some other individual or 
body that would have no broad comprehension of 
the subject. His agent would know, perhaps, that 
grain ought to be moved in certain quantity to cer- 
tain points or that coal should be shipped to cer- 
tain ports at a certain time to provide for war 
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exigencies, but he might have no conceptio:. of how 
to’ bring this movement about without “inneces- 
sarily injuring other interests. His-order: would 
be likely to be arbitrary with a view only '» bring. 
ing about the particular object in mind. “he car. 
riers themselves, however regardful they right be 
of the rights of shippers and the needs of |.usiness. 
would have to obey orders. Their interes: 
be conflicting anyhow. 

We have in the Interstate Commerce ‘ommis-. 
sion a tried body of able men who have studied 
transportation from every angle and who are com- 
petent to deal with any phase of it. Why not use 
them in this emergency instead of seeking for 
other agencies to accomplish the desired ends? 
Authority would have to be given, of course, for 
the Commission now has no power to say that 
coal, for instance, shall be preferred war traffic, 
Why not give it that authority or, rather, give the 
President authority to direct the Commission to 
do what is needed? It would not do to give 
original authority to the Commission, for that body 
could not be presumed to know and it would not 
be wise to permit it to judge of war conditions 
that might make necessary this or that priority of 
freight movement. It could not be allowed thus 
to hold the power to check the plans of the ad- 
ministration, which plans might even in some cases 
be secret. But the President could be authorized 
to tell the Commission what he wanted done, leay- 
ing it to the Commission to work out the scheme 
and give the necessary orders. And unless the 
Commission is the agency through which such a 
law is administered there is danger of serious con- 
flict and confusion because of the authority it will 
have over car supply, by reason of the Esch bill. 


would 


We realize that in ordinary times such a plan 
would be subversive of the idea that the Commis- 
sion works and should work independent of any 
suggestion or direction from the President. What 
we suggest would be only for the emergency of 
the war and the authority of the executive over the 
Commission could be limited to the war period 
and to this one phase of regulation. If the Pres- 
dent has his way, control in this matter is to be 
given to him and will be exercised. Why, then 
should it not be exercised through the agency best 
qualified and equipped to administer it? The poit 
is that the Commission is the most efficient agency 
at hand or that probably could be devised for the 
discharge of such a function. Why waste it? We 
say of preferential war shipments as of car supply 
—give the control to the Commission. 

As to the Newlands-Adamson bill in 
should have the kind of scrutiny we have referred 

(Continued on page 1196) . 
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(current Topics 
in Washington 


Le 

Important Transportation Legisla- 
tion.—It is almost impossible, in the 
view of well-informed men, to over- 
estimate the importance of the legis- 
lation passed by the Senate May 22. 
For one thing, its acts serve to re- 
mind one that Congress, in the end, 
is the strong branch of the govern- 
ment and, generally speaking, is more 
responsive than is sometimes believed, 
to the defined wishes of the mass of 
the people having any understanding of the subject mat- 
ter with which Congress is undertaking to deal. Until 
the Commission returned to the railroads the management 
of car supply there was small demand for the Esch Dill. 
Inside of a month after that event, both houses of Con- 
gress acted on the fundamental thought in the Esch bill. 
The only reason for any difference between the House 
and the Senate is to be found in the fact that the men 
who did the drafting of the legislation that will soon 
be on the statute books had stronger thoughts after the 
House had passed the Esch bill in its original form than 
before. The senators dealing with the subject thought 
so strongly on the subject that they accepted the stronger 
language, and in four minutes did their share of writing 
the more drastic legislation on the statute books. This 
bill, which may be the law before the most distant sub- 
scribers of The Traffic World read this, puts into the 
hands of the Commission absolute control over the move- 
ment of cars whenever that body chooses to exercise 
the authority granted. Ninety per cent of the time, it is 
hoped, there will be no need of exercising it. Under 
the Esch bilkF the Commission can do what. Milton H. 
Smith suggested—order the return of empties to such a 
road as the Louisville & Nashville. 








Meaning of the Activity—-What does this activity on 
the part of Congress mean? Everybody is entitled to a 
guess. It would seem that it means Congress is deter- 
mined to put all its transportation eggs into one basket 
and see to it that that is a good basket. It may be taken 
to mean that it does not like the idea of longer intrust- 
ing to the railroads the task of distributing and moving 
cars in times of shortage and congestion, which usually 
occur at the same time and may be but other names 
for cause and effect. It may be taken to mean that the 
lawmakers were spurred to take this action because ship- 
bers have complained that they do not like the idea of 
having to take their complaints about lack of cars to 
the men who may be partly responsible for such lack 
and who, when they do make a distribution, may be un- 
consciously influenced by their connection with this or 
that other carrier. It is known, for instance, that The 
Traffic World’s review of the pamphlets issued by the 
Louisvill « Nashviile officials was brought to the atten- 
lon of a number of senators who have been dealing with 


the subje: How much they may have been influenced 
by the ay iments of Messrs. Smith, Evans and North- 
Cutt is a -catter for speculation. The fact is there was 
action in ‘he Senate soon thereafter—in fact, the day 
after the »~view appeared. The legislation is a compli- 
ment of ise highest order to the Commission, coming 
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at a time like. this, when amateurs are running around 
in circles, and suggesting the creation of boards to deal 
with phases of the transportation problem independent 
of. the Interstate Commerce Commission. Those who 
proposed the boards and other novelties probably knew 
so little about the power of the Commission that they 
did not know they were really branding the regulating 
body as incompetent to deal with something that is really 
only a phase of the subject its members are handling, 
and, in ordinary times, so small a phase of it that it 
might truly and accurately be characterized with the 
adjective that has been formed out of the implement 
the tinker uses, although many folks think it is an ad- 
jective of objurgation, pure and simple. 





Commission’s Transportation Facilities—They say 4 
shoemaker’s children never have shoes and a tailor’s son 
has a coat only when he can beg, borrow, or steal one. 
Perhaps that rule explains why, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission desires to move a stick of its furni- 
ture, it must resort to a primitive transportation facility 
—that of a man willing to place the burden on his head 
and tote it to the place desired. That body which bosses 
the transportation world has not even a hand-cart with 
which to bless itself. Every other branch of the gov- 
ernment service has limousines for carrying unimportant 
officials from place to place and trucks to carry their 
impedimenta. The other day when the Commissioners 
desired to move their hearing room chairs to the New Wil- 
lard Hotel for the hearing in the fiften per cent case, seven 
dusky messengers put them on their heads and stepped 
forth through the streets, led by Mr. Conyngton,. the man 
who acts as marshal for the Commission in the hearing 
room, and, while the lawyers dare talking, writes in a 
book as assiduously as Madame LaFarge knitted. 





Registration Day.—June 5 is going to put a big dent 
in the figures showing freight and other train movements. 
That is the day all males between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty, inclusive, even if some be deaf, dumb, blind, 
legless or armless, must register so as to provide a list 
from which the names of those to compose the war army. 
are to be taken. The registration hours are from seven 
in the morning to nine at night. There is one registrar 
for each 800 and he must personally write all the an- 
swers and must then verify each answer, indorse the 
blank and enter it in a book. The speediest clerk. on 
earth cannot get through with more than 60 an hour, 
which means about thirteen hours and twenty minutes 
of solid work, if the 800 rule is observed. Inasmuch as 
the law requires registration on that day, and that day 
only, no employer may lawfully keep at work any man 
whose duty it is to register, for any part. of the day, 
against his will, or on pain of losing his job. Inasmuch 
as no man can tell how soon he can get to the registrar, 
the terms of the law practically require an eligible to be 
present at the registrar’s office the whole of the day. 





L. C. L. Delivery at Baltimore.—Receivers of freight in 
Baltimore and the officials of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
that city are having a serious time with each other over 
the question as to what is the duty of the carrier re- 
specting the delivery of L. C. L. shipments. The railroad 
officials, according to reports received in Washington, 
appeared to believe they may make delivery by merely 
unloading the stuff on the streets if necessary. Of course, 
it is a question of law as to what constitutes delivery, 
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but the ordinary ideas respecting it is that the carrier 
must place the goods so they may be readily inspected 
and accessible for removal without the consignee having 
to handle the freight of any other person. In other words, 
the idea is that the railroad company must do its own 
sorting as a condition precedent to a legal claim of a 
tender for delivery. In Washington the truckmen are 
discussing the advisability of refusing to go to the Balti- 
more & Ohio station for L. C. L. freight, simply because 
of disagreement between the freight house officials and 
them as to what the truckmen must do to get the freight 
for which they have been sent. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has embargoed L. C. L. shipments to Baltimore. That 
embargo has caused Mayor Preston and fellow officials 
to discuss the advisability of erecting tents alongside 
the railroad property as places for the unloading of 
freight. The mayor may persuade shippers to receive 
their goods in helter skelter fashion in such tents, but 
in the event a shipper insists on his legal right the ar- 
rangement may result in more litigation than the trouble 
of coming to an understanding in regard to the matter. 





Sailing Days for Railroads.—The suggestion of “sailing 
days” for railroads is being seriously considered in many 
parts of the country. Investigations are being made with 
a view to coming to a determination as to whether ship- 
ments from certain places to certain other places can- 
not be confined to certain days of the week, instead of 
being made as now at any and all times. Serious thought 
is also being given to the steamship method of notifying 
prospective shippers as to when their freight can be 
handled in the terminal. Shippers in congested centers 
are also planning to consolidate the trucking facilities 
in their neighborhoods with a view to preventing dupli- 
cation of service. The fundamental idea in that scheme 
is to have freight piled in the freight houses by the men 
who unload the cars, so that all the freight for a given 
district will be in one group. Under such an arrangement 
truckmen assigned to deliver freight in a given territory 
would know that whatever there was in a designated pile 
would have to be removed by them. In the event of an 
extraordinary amount in a given district, the trucking 
company having a small quantity to deliver would be 
expected to assign some of its facilities for use by its 
rival, Shippers and truckmen probably are more alive 
to the necessity for such conservation of trucking facili- 
ties than the railroad officials. So many of the latter 
have been brought up in the old school, the motto of 
which used to be the “public be damned” that they can- 
not realize the necessity for co-operation with anyone. 
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SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

The United States Shipping Board has appointed David 
L. Ewing, assistant general freight agent of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Lines, stationed at St. Louis, to be the 
Board’s director of traffic. As yet his duties have 


not been clearly defined, but he has come to Washington - 


and established himself with the beginning of a staff in 
the Munsey Building, where the Board conducts its busi- 
ness. 
Mr. Ewing is known to every freight official in the South- 
west, but not so well in Official Classification territory. 
Theodore Brent, one of the members of the Shipping 
Board, and Mr. Ewing were closely associated with W. B. 


Seger a 
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Biddle in the Frisco management, and Mr. Bre: brought 
Mr. Ewing to the attention of the other members of the 
Shipping Board. During the war there may noi be much 
transportation or traffic directly under the con‘ro] of the 
Shipping Board and its subsidiary, the Bmerg:ney Fleet 
Corporation, of which General Goethals is the president 
and active head. It is certain, however, that after the war 
the Board will be in the common carrier business, and yy 
Ewing will find almost unlimited opportunities for the 
exercise of the business principles and tactics which he 
learned during his twenty odd years on the Frisco. 













SHIPPING BOARD LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washingion Bureay, 







Although it may cause some friction between the Unit. 
ed States and some of the allies, the probabilities are that 
when Congress completes legislation concerning the poy. 
ers of the Shipping Board that body will be authorized to 
take over any and all ships or parts of ships now in Ameri- 
can yards. At present the British government has under 
contract in American yards tonnage which will cost from 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000. The Norwegian and other 
governments are also interested in contracts between cor. 
porations organized by or for them in American ship build 
ing. The Senate; after amending the bill, already passed 
by the House, passed it on May 19. 

At present there is a little friction in prospect between 
the two governments on account of a fact or alleged fact 
which was made public in the Senate May 18. In the 
course of the debate on an amendment to the legislative 
program of the Shipping Board, Senator Phelan of Cali- 
fornia made the following declaration: 

“T learned to-day, and have already made representations 
to the State Department on the subject, that on May 1 
the British government instructed its brokers not to allow 
the transfer of neutral ships to any but British ownership. 
An American firm had entered into negotiations a week 
ago. The terms were satisfactory. The neutral owner 
desire to sell. The negotiations having been delayed for 
an unreasonable time, the American merchant inquired by 
cable and learned that on May 15 the British government 
had forbidden the transfer of neutral ships to Americal 
owners. Therefore, when we discuss the matter of mer 
chant marine we see that these great commercial nations 
even in the midst of war—” 

The California senator was not allowed to complete the 
sentence in which he started to tell what the great col 
mercial nations are doing even in the midst of this Wal. 
Senators Gallinger of New Hampshire and Smith of Georgia 
interrupted him. 

“Do we at this distance correctly understand the senatol 
to say that the British government assumes tle right 
deny to the neutral governments of the world the right t0 
dispose of their ships to the United States? Is that po 
sible?” - Gallinger thought that because he was sitting 
across the chamber from Phelan he might not have heard 
aright. 

“I do not know that my statement was exactly in thos 
terms, but the way it came to me—and it is ‘antamout! 
to the same thing—is that the British government had for 
bidden its brokers to negotiate for the sale and transfet 
of neutral ships to any other than British ow ners.” 


“That seems to be’a mighty unfriendly act on the part 
(Continued on page 1163) 
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RATE ON CEDAR SHINGLES 


In a report by Commissioner Meyer on No. 8793, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs. Ahanapee & Western 
et al., opinion No, 4434, 44 I. C. C., 443-7, the Commission 
has condemned a rate of 67 cents on cedar shingles from 
mills in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia to St. 
Louis and points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin to the extent that it exceeds 65 cents. 
An award of reparation has been made to those who 
shipped at the higher rate. Carriers are required to re 
duce the rate to 65 cents on or before July 16. ‘The con- 
demned rate is carried in Countiss’s I. C. C. No. 1017.° The 
condemnation rests on the fact that on January 15, 1916, 
the carriers, in final compliance with litigation that had 
been going on since 1907, advanced the rate of 65 cents 
theretofore applicable to Chicago and St. Louis ‘to 67 
cents so as to remove fourth section violations which had 
been condemned in Railroad Commission of Iowa vs. A. 
T2686. f., 4% LOC: C3245. 

The adjustment disapproved in that case consisted of 
combinations on Minnesota Transfer to Chicago and St. 
Louis. The eastern end of the combination was a ten-cent 
proportional. That proportional, however, was not ac- 
corded to points intermediate between Minnesota Transfer, 
on the one hand, and Chicago and St. Louis on the other. 
The eastern end of the combination applying at the inter- 
mediate points was the local rate from the transfer to the 
destination, while Chicago and St. Louis received the bene- 
fit of the proportional which was from 2 to 3 cents lower 
than the locals to the different intermediate points. In 
March, 1915, that proportional was increased to 11 cents. 
In July and August of 1915 the carriers published an ad- 
vance to 12 cents, but it was suspended until May 6, 1916. 
Prior to its effective date, however, the Commission had 
allowed, on Jan. 15, 1916, a rate of 67 cents to Chicago to 
become effective. Permission to allow that rate to go 


into effect resulted in giving Chicago a through rate 
higher than the combination effective at intermediate 
points. 


Now the Commission requires the whole matter to be 
settled on or before July 16 by a reduction of 2 cents in 
the Chicago rate. Among the factors causing this reduc- 
tion is the fact that a rate of 65 cents applies on redwood 


shingles from California points to Chicago; that”rate ap- 
plies notwithstanding the fact that from representative 
points in California to Chicago the distance is 400 miles 
less than the distance from Seattle. The rate on fir lum- 
ber from the coast group to all or practically all of the 


destinations involved in this case is 55 cents. Application 
of the usual differential would make the rate on cedar 


Shingles 65 cents. Shingles, the report observed, are ac- 
om ~~ service at Minnesota Transfer that is not given 
umber 


TERMINAL REGULATIONS, ETC. 


CASE NO. 8714 (44 I. C. C., 481-487) 


SWIFT «< CO. VS. NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HART- 
‘ORD RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 

‘ Submitted Oct. 19, 1916. Opinion No. 4437. 

) Rated nt New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.’s 


| rules, regulations and practices applicable to im- 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


port shipments of chilled and frozen beef delivered to de- 

fendant within the lighterage limits of New York harbor, 

not shown to be or to have been unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. : 
2. Certain shipments found to have been overcharged. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the meat-pack- 
ing business, with its principal office at Chicago, Ill. By 
complaint, filed March 9, 1916, it challenges the propriety 
of certain terminal rules, regulations and practices main- 
tained by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company, hereinafter called the defendant, applicable to 
import shipments of chilled and frozen beef delivered to 
defendant within New York harbor. 

In October, 1913, complainant commenced the importa- 
tion of.fresh meat through the port of New York. Im- 
port beef is shipped in quarters, securely sacked in mus- 
lin or burlap. The quarters are.lifted from the vessel 
in rope slings and deposited on a flat car on a float placed 
alongside the vessel. It is then carried by hand. into 
refrigerator cars on the same float. The work of han- 
dling the beef from flat cars into the referigerator cars 
has been and is now being performed by and at com- 
expense of defendant; or, if performed by complainant, a 
this labor should properly be performed by and at the 
expense of defendant; or, if performed by ocmplainant, a ~ 
suitable allowance should be made therefor. The chief 
issues are: (1) Whether or not defendant violated its 
own tariff provisions applicable to the traffic under con- 
sideration in effect prior to Sept. 12, 1914; and (2) 
whether or not since that date defendant’s rules, regu- 
lations and practices have been just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory. Reparation is asked and the establish- 
ment of reasonable and non-discriminatory rules, regula- 
tions and practices for the future. 

A brief history of the tariff provisions involved herein 
will conduce to a clearer understanding of the first issue. 
Official Classification No. 38, effective March 1, 1912, and 
superseding issues thereof down to the present time, 
which govern the traffic involved, contain the following 
provision, commonly referred to as rule 8-B: 


Owners are required to load and unload all freight carried at 
carload ratings. 

Substantially the same rule was carried in previous 
issues of the Official Classification. Effective Oct. 15, 
1911, defendant published its tariff I. C. C. No. F-412, 


» which provided as follows: 


Rule 8B, Official Classification; change to read: 

Owners will be required to load and unload freight in carloads 
when carried at carload rates, except at Boston, Mass., and 
the piers of the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. and N. E. N. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


No substantial change was made in this item until the 
publication of supplement No. 19 to the above tariff, effect- 
ive June 15, 1914, which provided: 


Owners will be required to load and unload freight in car- 
loads when carried at carload rates, except at Boston, Mass., 
and at New York City and Brooklyn stations of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. and the New England S. S. Co., at which 
stations freight in carloads other than bulk freight, carried at 
earload rates, received or delivered at said stations, or through 
carriers’ warehouses or sheds, or over carriers’ platforms, will 
be loaded or unloaded by the carrier. Carload freight delivered 
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directly to or received directly from car floats; barges or light- 
ers of the carriers in New York harbor (this does not include 
cars loaded or unloaded on team tracks in connection with float 
movement), will -be loaded or unloaded.by the carriers subject 
to New York lighterage and terminal regulations, as per New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R..R..tariff .£:C. C. No. F1155, 
P. 8,.C. 1 N: Y¥. No. F85, P. S:*C. 2.N: ¥: No. F130, supple- 
ments thereto or reissues thereof. This arrangement will not 
apply at private sidings nor on traffic switched to or from con- 
necting line. 


This provision is carried without change in succeeding 
supplements and tariffs of defendant, including tariff 
I. C: C. No: F-1811, effective at the present time: 

It will be observed, however, that the portion of sup- 
plement 19 quoted above relating to carload freight de- 
livered directly to or received directly from car floats, 
barges or lighters is subject to “New York lighterage 
and terminal regulations, as per N. Y., N. H. & H. R. 
R. tariff I. C. C. No. F-1155 * * * supplements thereto 
or reissues thereof.” 


Supplement No. 2 to tariff I. C. C. No. F-1155, effective 
June 1, 1914, contained the following exception applicable 
to car-float service in lieu of lighterage: 


Shippers or consignees will be required to load and unload 
cars, and no allowance for the service will be made therefor. 


This exception was carried without change in subsequent 
supplements to the tariff, including supplement 4 referred 
to by complainant, until the publication of supplement 
No. 13, effective Jan. 21, 1916, which provided: 


Shippers or consignees will be required to load and unload 
ears of perishable freight, and no allowance for the service will 
be made therefor. 


With respect to the tariff provisions in effect prior to 
Sept. 12, 1914, complainant maintains that they are sus- 
ceptible of but one interpretation, namely, that defendant 
was obligated to perform the loading service on cars on 
floats offered to defendant within the lighterage limits 
of New York harbor. This contention apparently is based 
on the wording of supplement 19 to tariff I. C. C. No. F-412, 
referred to above, and the erroneous assumption that 
prior to Sept. 12, 1914, no exception applicable thereto 
existed. As heretofore indicated, supplement 19 to tariff 
I. C. C. No. F-412 did not become effective until June 15, 
1914, fifteen days subsequent to supplement No. 2 to 
tariff I. C. C. No. F-1155, which provided that shippers 
would be required to load cars. In fact, complainant 
relies upon this very exception, reissued without change 
in supplement No. 4, as the basis for the contention that 
on Sept. 12, 1914, defendant canceled its rule providing 
for loading cars on floats. Nothing in the tariffs quoted 
above justifies the construction contended for by com- 
plainant, and it is clear that prior to Sept. 12, 1914, de- 
fendant did not purport by its tariffs to perform the 
loading service involved herein, and that its refusal to 
perform such service was not unlawful. 


Coming now to a consideration of the propriety of 
defendants’ rules, regulations and practices, complainant’s 
challenge of amreasonableness is based largely on the 
premise that the publication of supplement No. 4 to tariff 
I. C. C. F-1155, referred to above, shifted the burden of 
performing the loading service from the carrier to the 
shipper, and was therefore, in effect, an increase in rates 
made subsequent to Jan. 1, 1910; and that the burden of 
justifying such increase rested upon defendant. In view 
of our finding herein as to the proper construction of 
defendant’s tariffs, it is apparent that the various changes 
therein, quoted above, did not result in an increase of 
rates as argued by complainant. 


Complainant argues that this case is controlled in every 
respect by the decision of the Commission in Lighterage 
and Storage Regulations at New York, 35 I. C. C., 47 
(The Traffic World, July 31, 1915, p. 247). In that case 
the carriers defendant sought to cancel their tariff pro- 
visions providing for the loading and unloading of cars 
on floats or the making of an allowance therefor when 
performed by the shipper or consignee. The Commission 
said, at page 62: 


In our opinion the carriers are justified in requiring that 
shippers load and unload their freight to and from cars on car 
floats when ordered and placed at vessels or outside piers. 
That is now the usual practice. The reasons for such a rule as 
to carload freight on team tracks apply here with nearly equal 
force. The freight is switched between rails and car floats in 
unbroken carloads, and is not ordinarily handled by the rail- 
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way company’s employes. The testimony shows no se: 
position to the rules requiring shippers to load and un} 
This conclusion, however, rests on grounds wholly a; 
any consideration of compensation. 
as to service to bring them into harmony with the - 
reasonable ._transportation obligations necessitates 
sponding readjustment of compensation, unless it be show, 
that the compensation requires no such readjustment. As the 
railroad companies have made an allowance to shiners for 
many.years out of their rates, there is a presumption -hat the 
rates covered that allowance and that its discontinuan:» shoulg 
be accompanied by a relinquishment of revenue form: rly pro- 
vided. There is nothing in this record to overcome that pre- 
sumption. . That the proposed rule would result in very sub. 
stantial additions to transportation charges is beyond ,uestion, 
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Following this decision, the defendants restored the 
rules theretofore in effect. In the instant case there has 
been no discontinuance of a service formerly maintained, 
and in this respect the two cases are clearly distinguish. 
able. 

While complainant disclaims any intention in this pro 
ceeding to assail defendant’s rates on fresh meat in car. 
loads, it is contended that such rates are sufficiently high 
to contain within themselves compensation for the load. 
ing service under consideration. Several exhibits are 
offered in support of this contention. One exhibit shows 
that prior to April 15, 1915, the rate on fresh meat from 
New York to Boston was 22 cents per 100 pounds. On 
that date it was increased to 27 cents per 100 pounds, 
which rate is still in effect as to traffic originating at 
points within the so-called lighterage limits of New York 
harbor exclusive of defendant’s regular delivery stations. 
On Jan. 1, 1910, the minimum for the movement of a 
car float is stated to have been one car; on June 1, 1914, 
increased to three cars; and on Sept. 12, 1914, to six 
cars, the present minimum. Another exhibit compares 
defendant’s rates on fresh meat in carloads from ship- 
side in New York harbor to various representative points 
in New England with the rates on the same commodity 
from and to the same points maintained by the New York 
Central and the West Shore railways, together with the 
distances and earnings, both per ton and car mile. The 
point emphasized in this exhibit is that defendant refuses 
to perform the loading service in question: under its rates 
while under rates the same in amount the other carriers 
named therein perform the service or make an allowance 
therefor. Reference is also made to the fact that as to 
each of the points of destination the distances via de 
fendant’s line are the shortest and the earnings per ton 
and car mile greatest. Still another exhibit shows the 
rate, distance and earnings per ton and car mile on fresh 
meat in carloads from New York harbor to Boston via 
defendant’s line as compared with similar details with 
respect to rates on fresh meat for representative hauls 
in other territories. 

Complainant further contends that the publication of 
supplement 13 to tariff I. C. C. No. F-1155, quoted above, 
which provides for the performance by defendant of the 
loading service in connection with all traffic except per 
ishable freight has created an unlawful discrimination 
against perishable freight. It is testified that no special 
treatment in the movement and equipment of the car 
floats is required for handling fresh meat that is not 
required for handling other freight, except that refrig- 
erator cars are used, which are almost invariably Swift 
Refrigerator Line equipment, and that such cars are 
cleaned and iced at complainant’s expense. 

It is also contended that defendant makes an unwar 
ranted discrimination between traffic on car floats and 
traffic on lighters. Under its present regulations defend- 
ant undertakes to perform the loading service if the 
traffic is delivered to a lighter instead of a car fioat. It 
is testified that the only handling necessary upon delivery 
to a car float is the removal from the vessel slings to 
the car; that where delivery is made by lighter the 
carrier must unload each piece of freight from the sling 
into the lighter and again unload the freight from the 
lighter into the car at the land terminal. Thus there 

are two separate handlings in the case of ye 
freight, as against one handling in the case of car-Hoa 
freight. 

Defendant insists that its carload rates were and are 
made independent of loading service, and were never 
intended to include any additional service beyond ir 
ing the equipment. But this assertion obviously 1; es 
ject to qualification so far as freight delivered to ee 
ant at its regular pier stations is concerned. Defendan 
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testified that it has never loaded cars on floats in connec- 
tion wit! any traffic other than nitrate of soda. This is said 
to be competitive freight imported through New York 
and moving to points im Canada in large volume at com- 
pensatory rates. It appears, however, that deefndant’s 
tariffs provide for the performance of the loading service 
in connection with all shipments of this commodity re- 
gardless of whether or not they are destined to com- 
petitive points. : ; 

Defendant discusses at length the difficulties under 
which it is forced to maintain a car-float service in New 
york harbor. Reference is made to the location of its 
rail terminals in the Bronx; its heavy interchange service 
with the trunk lines effected by car floats operated by 
and at defendant’s expense; its regular pier station serv- 
ice; and the fact that it is compelled to navigate through 
Hell Gate, said to be a dangerous body of water, requir- 
ing the use of high power tugs. The relevancy of such 
testimony is not clear. It would appear to apply with 
equal force to all traffic whether perishable or non- 
perishable. 

As will be observed from the foregoing summary of 
the evidence, both complainant and defendant devote 
much attention to considerations which may more prop- 
erly be said to affect the line-haul charge rather than 
the loading service involved herein. But the reasonable- 
ness of the line-haul charge is not in issue. In Lighterage 
and Storage Regulations at New York, supra, the Com- 
mission expressed the opinion that carriers are justified 
in requiring shippers to load and unload freight to and 
from cars on floats when ordered and placed at vessels 
or outside piers. : This rule is fundamental and generally 
may be regarded as expressing a sound principle, from 
which carriers will not be required to depart in the ab- 
sence of special circumstances. The voluntary assump- 
tion by defendant of the obligation to perform the loading 
service in connection with non-perishable freight raises 
no presumption that its refusal to perform a similar 
service with respect to perishable freight is unreasonable. 
Upon a consideration of the whole record we find that 
defendant’s rules, regulations and practices assailed by 
complainant have not been shown to be or to have been 
unjust or unreasonable. 

With respect to the alleged violation of section 3 aris- 
ing out of the discrimination in service between perish- 
able and non-perishable freight, complainant argues that 
a broad interpretation of section 3 of the act would not 
restrict its application to strictly competitive commodi- 
ties, and in support of'this contention refers to L. & N. 
R. R. Co. vs. United States, 238 U. S., 1, 19. We are not 
convinced of the application of that case to the situation 
involved herein and eannot accept the construction of 
section 3 urged by complainant, but adhere to the prin- 
ciples enunciated in Board of Trade of Chicago vs. A., 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 488 (The Traffic World, 
Feb. 28, 1914, p. 417). We are constrained to hold, there- 
fore, that the exception of perishable freight from the 
provisions of defendant’s tariffs does not, under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, result in such a discrimination 
as is forbidden by the act. 

While there may be merit in complainant’s contention 
that defendant’s rules and practices result in an unjust 
discrimination between traffic on car floats and traffic on 
lighters, this issue was not specifically raised by the 
Pleadings and but briefly referred to at the hearing. In 
view of the paucity of evidence in this respect we believe 
the Commission may not be expected to make a finding 
upon tha: question in this proceeding. 

By tariff effective Dec. 1, 1914, defendant published a 
third class rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds, applicable to 


beef, to hoston, from its “regular deliveries in New York 
harbor.” From all other points within the lighterage lim- 
ts of New York harbor to Boston the third class rate 
Provided n the same tariff was 27 cents per 100 pounds. 


These raies-and provisions are still in effect. Although 
Most of complainant’s shipments are said to have been 


delivere’ io defendant from vessels berthed at the piers 
of the N: ~ York Dock Company, listed as regular delivery 
Stations, is testified that with respect to shipments 
moving bsequent to April 15, 1915, complainant paid 
charges ©. its traffic on the basis of 27 cents per 100 
a efendant admits that with respect to such 
— complainant was overcharged, and expresses 
illingns to make refund on the basis of the rates 
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legally applicable. We find that the rate charged on 
complainant’s shipments moving on and subsequent to 
April 15, 1915, and originating at vessels berthed at so- 
called regular delivery stations of defendant was illegal 
to the extent that it exceeded 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
Defendant will be expected promptly to refund the over- 
charges, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent. If this 
is not done the matter may be brought to our attention. 
The complaint will be dismissed. 


RATES ON STONE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8668, George Oakley 
& Son, Ltd., et al. vs. Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
et al., opinion 4438, 44 I. C. €., 488-90, holding that rates 
on rough sawed stone and rough stone from Bedford, Ind., 
and group to Toronto and Hamilton, Can., have not been 
shown to be unreasonable. The complainants charged that 
they were unreasonable because in excess of sixth class. 
In the absence of the commodity rates of 21 and 18.9 cents 
to Toronto and Hamilton, respectively, sixth class will 
apply. The complainants relied largely upon their con- 


‘tention that, inasmuch as finished stone is more valuable 


than rough, there should be a distinction in the rates by 
means of a reduction on the rough stone. The Commis- 
sion found that the Eastern Trunk Line territory stone 
rates from Bedford Districts are uniformly higher than 
sixth class and that except for the increase in the Five 
Per Cent case the rate assailed has been unchanged for 
twenty-seven years. 


DECISION AFFIRMED 


The Commission has reaffirmed its finding in No. 7688, 
Chapin & Co. vs. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville et al., 
opinion No. 4439, 44 I. C. C., 491-2, that rates on distillers’ 
dried grain from Louisville and corn oil meal and corn oil 
cake from Indianapolis to eastern destinations manufac- 
tured into mixed feed at Hammond, Ind., had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. The complaint therefore has 
again been dismissed. The original proceeding alleged 
that unreasonable rates were charged on 41 carloads of 
distillers’ grain from Louisville and 63 carloads of corn 
oil meal and corn oil cake from Indianapolis to points in 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and New England, 
stopped and mixed in transit at Hammond, Ind., from 
October 11 to December, 1913. The complainant alleged 
that the charges in question had been increased since 
Jan. 1, 1910, but the Commission held otherwise, chiefly 
because the delivering lines were not parties to the Monon 
transit tariff under which the shipments moved. The 
transit tariff provided that when traffic is destined to a 
point beyond the tracks of the publishing company the 
charges, rules and regulations of the: delivering line will 
govern, if the delivering line is a party to the Monon 
tariff. The complaint named only thé Monon, Indiana 
Harbor, Belt, and Michigan Central roads as defendants, 
notwithstanding the fact that the shipments moved from 
eastern points on the lines of other carriers which were 
parties to the rate beyond Hammond and to the through 
rates sought. 


MACHINERY AND MACHINES 


An order of dismissal,has been entered in No. 8674, 
Crown Columbia Paper Co. vs. Pa. et al., opinion No. 4441, 
41 I. C. C., 495-6, the Commission holding that charges on 
three carloads of bag machines, machinery and fixtures 
from Philadelphia to Camas, Wash., were not shown to 
have been unreasonable. Complainant contended that a 
minimum of 30,000 pounds is unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 14,000 pounds for the standard car with 
minima for cars of other sizes decreasing and increasing 
in proportion to the actual length of cars. Testimony was 
presented showing minima on furniture, agricultural im- 
plements, chairs, glass and glassware, sewing machines 
and stoves between the points in controversy, but, accord- 
ing to the report, the only witness placed on the stand 
knew of no rate so low as $1.55 per hundred pounds on a 
14,000 minimum. That. is what was charged on the bag 
machines. 
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RATES ON BEER 


A new relationship of rates on beer from La Crosse, 
Wis., to Sioux Fall and from Milwaukee and St. Louis to 
that South Dakota point of consumption is to become 
effective on or before August 1, in accordance with the 
Commission’s decision in No. 8651, La Crosse Shippers’ 
Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., opinion No. 4442, 44 I. C. C., 
497-99. Beer in Western Classification territory moves 
generally at fifth-class rate. Sioux Falls is the only point 
in South Dakota to which the rates on beer from Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis are lower than fifth class. Under 
the condemned adjustment La Crosse has been paying the 
fifth-class rate of 20 cents to Sioux Falls. Milwaukee and 
St. Louis have been paying only 23 cents, which is 5 cents 
more than the fifth-vlass rate and’ equivalent to class C 
rate. The finding of the Commission is that the rate 
assailed had not been shown to be unreasonable, “but 
that it is, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that it exceeds and may exceed a rate 6.5 
cents less than the rates contemporaneously in effect on 
beer from. Milwaukee and St. Louis.” In other words, no 
matter what the beer rate from Milwaukee and St. Louis 
may be, La Crosse is to be 6.5 cents under it on shipments 
to Sioux Falls. 


IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8667, 
Haskell Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford et al., Opinion No. 4443, 44 I. C. C., 
499-501, on’ account of unreasonable rates on iron and 
steel articles, particularly hoop and band steel, iron and 
steel wire and iron bolts and nuts shipped from Paw- 
tucket, Darlington and Valley Falls, R. I., to destinations 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts between Feb. 20 and 
Oct. 8, 1915. During that time fourth and fifth class Offi- 
cial Classification rating was in effect on such articles, 
the higher ratings having gone into effect when the car- 
riers mentioned canceled their exceptions to the Official 
Classification and allowed the classification ratings to be- 
come operative. At the last mentioned date distance com- 
modity rates substantially the same as those in effect 
before the cancellation were established. The repara- 
tion must be down to the basis of rates in effect before 
the cancellations. 


RAIL-AND-LAKE RATES 


In a report written by Commissioner Daniels on No. 
9347, Chamber of Commerce of La Crosse et al. vs. Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation et al., opinion No. 4446, 44 I. C. 
C., 506-508, the Commission found the rail-and-lake rates 
established by the Great Lakes Trafsit Corporation from 
Trunk Line territory and from Buffalo, Erie and Detroit 
to La Crosse and to Winona and Red Wing by way of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation to be unduly prejudicial 
against those communities. To cure the situation the Com- 
mission ordered the Great Lakes Transit Corporation and 
its rail connections to establish on or before August 1 
joint through rail-lakeand-rail and lake-and-rail rates from 
and to the points mentioned that shall not exceed the rail- 
lake-and-rail and lake-and-rail rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from the same points to the Twin 
Cities. In other words, La Crosse, Winona and Red Wing, 
in so far as the Great Lakes Transit Corporation and its 
connections are concerned are to be regarded as no farther 
away from the lakes that St. Paul and Minneapolis. Under 
the adjustment assailed in the complaint those three points 
were west of the Twin Cities instead of east and south of 
the Twin Cities. 

The mal-adjustment resulted when the Commission di- 
vorced the Great Lakes steamers from their proprietary 
railroads. The Great Lakes Transit Corporation published 
rates to the Twin Cities via Duluth on the same basis as 
obtained prior to its existenee. It declined, however, to 
establish joint rates to the complaining cities. .The result 
was the application through the Lake Michigan ports of 
combination considerably higher than the joint rates in 
effect prior to 1916. Joint through rates to the complain- 
ing cities the same as to the Twin Cities still exist via the 
Lehigh Valley Transportation Company and the Canada 
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Atlantic Transit Line. The rates, however, are not jp 
connection from points served by the New York Centra), 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, or Boston & Albany, nop 
do they apply from Erie or Detroit or from mos:. points 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Eric. or the 
Rutlands railroads. 

The object of the order is to restore the situation so far 
as the relationship is concerned that existed prior to the 
divorce. The rates, however, will be higher by the amount 


that the lakeand-rail rates have been increased by the 
adjustment made in the lake-and-rail case, whereby the 
steamship lines obtained the five per cent advanc» denied 
to them by the Commission in the Five Per Cent case. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


An award of reparation of $41.05 has been made in No, 
8534, John P. Squire & Co. vs. Atlantic Southern et al, 
opinion No. 4447, 44 I. C. C., 509-11, on account of unreg 
sonable charges on hogs from Lyman, Iowa, to Calumet 
Park, Ill., stopped in transit at Valley Junction, [owa. 


ANIMAL MUZZLES, ETC. 


‘In No. 8471, Thomson, Diggs Co. et al. vs. A. T. & SF. 
et al., opinion No. 4450, 44 I. C. C., 515-18, the Commission 
has decided that rates on animal muzzles and calf weaners, 
nested, in boxes, less than carload, from points in Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio to Sacramento have not been shown to 
be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly preju- 
dicial. It was found, however that rates on such articles 
nested in crates, in less than carloads, from Cincinnati and 
Michigan City, Ind., to Sacramento were and will be for 
the future unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
or may exceed the rates on such articles when nested in 
boxes. The Commission ordered reparation for the differ- 
ence in the rates charged on the articles when the only 
distinction in the shipments were that some were in boxes 
and others in crates. It ordered that the carriers on or 


before August 1, that rates on crated muzzles in crates be . 


no higher than the rates on muzzles in boxes. 


LINSEED OIL IN TANK CARS 


In No. 8567, W. P. Fuller & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., opinion 
No. 4451, 44 I. C. C., 519-22, the Commission held that 
charges on tankloads of linseed oil from Minneapolis and 
Superior to San Francisco, Sacramento and Los Angeles 
were unlawful because based on excessive weights. An 
award of reparation has been made. Charges were col 
lected at an estimated weight of 7.8 pounds per gallon. 
There was practically no dispute as to the weight of a 
gallon of linseed oil. The condemnation of the Commis 
sion rests upon the fact that the carriers in assessing 
charges disregarded the capacities of the tanks shown by 
the gauges which the carriers themselves had applied after 
the confroversy arose. The Commission found that neither 
the general method employed by the railroads in assessing 
charges nor the estimated weight had been shown to be 
unreasonable. It held, however, that the charges collected 
on weights based on car capacities other than those deter- 
mined by the carriers’ gauge were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded charges which would have ac- 
crued on weights based upon capacities determined by 
that gauge. In other words, when a gauge shows that 4 
car will hold so many gallons they may not collect charges 
for a greater number of gallons than shown by the gauge 
even if the estimated weight of 7.8 pounds to the — 
is shown by that process of estimating the number . 
gallons by dividing the total weight with the weight pe 
gallon. 


REPARATION ON SHINGLES 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8722, = 
& Roy Mill Co. vs. Boston & Maine, opinion No. 4452, 4 
I. C. C., 523-4, on account of overcharges of demurrage on 
two carloads of shingles, shipped from Ione, Wash. 
Lowell, Mass. The complaint alleged that tic — 
charges assessed at Lowell were unreasonable. The — 
mission, however, held that the Boston & Main: had > 
fied its scale of storage charges effective Dec. 1, (914. 
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Commission found that the shipments had been over- 
charged as demurrage the sum of $24, for which the car- 
riers must make reparation. 


RATES ON TOILET PAPER 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 8721, Scott 
paper Co. vs. P. R. R. et al., opinion No. 4453, 44 I. C. C., 
595-7. ‘The Commission held that rates on paper, carload 
and less than carload, from Chester and Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Atlanta and various points in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama had not been shown to be 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


BAGS AND BAGGING MINIMUM 
WEIGHT 


The carriers must cancel, on or before July 12, the 
schedules suspended in I. and S. No. 919 (Opinion No. 
4454, 44 I. C. C., 527-529), the Commission holding that 
they had not justified their proposal to increase the mini- 
mum weight on bags and bagging from 30,000 to 36,000 
pounds from St. Louis and other points in defined terri- 
tories to destinations in Oklahoma, and from Patterson, 
Okla, to East St. Louis, for beyond. The carriers said 
they proposed the increased minimum to remove dis- 
crimination against bag shippers at Houston, who send 
their product to Oklahoma City on a minimum of 36,000, 
which they claimed the Commission had approved. The 
report says the rate of 60 cents on the 36,000-pound mini- 
mum was condemned, but nothing was said about the 
minimum itself, because that was not in issue. The new 
weight, the report says, would create fourth section dis- 
criminations and was otherwise objectionable. 


CHARGES ON BALED HAY 


An order of .dismissal has been entered in No. 8737, 
§. C. Woolman & Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al., opinion 
No. 4455, 44 I. C. C., 530-1, the Commission holding that 
no error had been made in the weights of two carloads 
of baled hay from Mount Vernon, O., to North Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Therefore there was no overcharge, as alleged. 


REPARATION ON EXPLOSIVES 


An order of reparation has been entered in No. 8763, 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Phila. & Reading 
et al., opinion No. 4456, 44 I. C. C., 531-2, on account of an 
unreasonable rate on a carload of high explosives from 
Thompson’s Point, N. J., to Yellow Rock, Ky. There was 
no joint rate and charges were collected on the basis of 
$153 per hundred pounds composed of the first-class rate 
of 69 cents, 20,000 minimum, in Official Classification ter- 
ritory and 84 cents from Winchester, Ky., to destination, 
governed by exceptions to the Southern Classification. The 
Commission found the combination unreasonable to the 
extent that the part of the rate from Winchester to Yellow 
Rock exceeded 42 cents. In other words, the southern 
carrier should not have charged double first class, but 
Merely first class. 


RATES ON RAW SUGAR 


CASE NO. 8927 (44 I. C. C., 533-542) 
DREWES SUGAR COMPANY ET AL. VS. SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY ET AL. ; 


PORTIONS OF 





FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 
NOS. 628 AND 677. 
Submitted Dec. 20, 1916. Opinion No. 4457. 


1. Rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 40,000 pounds, on 
raw sugar in carloads from New Orleans and other Louis- 


jana boints to Sugarland, Tex., not found unreasonable or 

9, punduly prejudicial, Complaint dismissed. 
sia — section relief denied lines participating in present 
roug!: rates on raw sugar from New Orleans, La., to Gal- 


yeston, Tex., but granted indirect lines participating in rate 
0 Sugarland, Tex, ’ 
MEYER, Commissioner: 


Pang complaint is. brought by a corporation engaged in 
» ped brokerage at New Orleans, La., and by 13 producers 
Sugar at various other points in that state. In their 
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complaint, filed June 3, 1916, they attack the carload rate 
of 25 cents per 100 pounds on raw sugar from New Or- 
leans and Other Louisiana points to Sugarland, Tex., al- 
leging that it is unreasonable per se and unduly preju- 
dicial as against rates on the same commodity from in- 
terior Louisiana points to New Orleans. 

The sugar-producing district of Louisiana is in the 
southern part of the state, extending about 150 miles west 
and 175 miles northwest of New Orleans. A majority of 
the shipping points are within 100 miles of New Orleans. 
Nearly all of the raw sugar produced in Louisiana is 
shipped to refineries located at New Orleans and at Gram- 
ercy, La., about 40 miles from New Orleans. 

The complainants desire to ship to the refinery of the 
Imperial Sugar Company, at Sugarland, Tex. That com- 
pany intervened in support of the complaint and has taken 
an active part in the proceedings. 

Sugarland is on the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway and the Sugar Land Railway, 27 miles west 
of Houston, Tex., and 389 miles from New Orleans. The 
short-line route from New Orleans and from much of the 
Louisiana sugar district is via the Southern Pacific. An- 
other route is over the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico to 
Sabine River,- La., Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western to 
Houston, Tex., International & Great Northern to House, 
Tex., and Sugar Land Railway to destination. A third 
route is by way of the Texas & Pacific to Longview, Tex., 
International & Great Northern to House and Sugar Land 
to destination. 

For a considerable time prior to April 1, 1916, joint 
through carload rates on sugar, either refined or raw, 
were maintained from New Orleans and certain interior 
Louisiana points to Sugarland equal to the combination 
of the commodity rate of 17 cents from New Orleans to 
Houston and the fifth class rate of 11 cents beyond. 
Effective on that date defendants published a rate of 25 
cents on raw sugar from all points in Louisiana. This 
rate is said by defendants to be merely the application 
in reverse direction of the rate on refined sugar to New 
Orleans, established upon the opening of the Sugarland re- 
finery in 1902. It appears, however, that little sugar has 
moved from Louisiana to Sugarland, and that the Imperial 
Sugar Company up to the time of the hearing has drawn 
its supply from Cuba and Porto Rico, as it did previous 
to the establishment of the 25-cent rate. 

In attacking the rate of 25 cents complainants and the 
intervener cite the rates on raw sugar from Louisiana 
points to New Orleans and submit the following com- 
parisons of rates, distances and ton-mile earnings, certain 
errors having been corrected: 


Ton-mile 
Distance, Rate, earnings, 
From— miles. cents. mills. 
Addis, La., to— 
Se I oS os ko ce Seieeediaue 90 7.5 16.6 
I a a ere Sonus dalbes'auen 294 25 17 
Port Allen, La., to— 
a ee er re 98 7.5 15.3 
ar ee 302 25 16.5 
Torras, La., to— 
I 5 okies 5 ce ssscwesuwee ne 152 8.5 11.2 
er rrr re 356 25 14 
Lafayette, La., to— 
EE IS ein onaie-aiace bea wie pina 145 13.2 18 
eae r er e 25 20.6 
Cade, La., to— 
EE BN no jac Siglsinatwedtabeae 133 10.3 15.5 
RENE, ig 5x so dasdidonuesceseee 146 25 20.3 


Defendants objected to these comparisons as not fairly 
representative of the producing territory. Franklin, Pa., 
is said by defendants to be a central point in sugar-pro- 


‘ducing territory on the Southern Pacific, from which point 


the distance to New Orleans is 101 miles and to Sugar- 
land 286 miles; the rates, 10.3 cents and 25 cents; and 
the ton-mile earnings, 20.4 mills and 17.5 mills, respect- 
ively. A further fact to be considered in making these 
comparisons is that traffic originating on defendants’ lines 
must cross the Mississippi River to reach New Orleans. 
From the 11 points of location of complainants’ factories 
to New Orleans the average distance is 105 miles and 
the average short-line distance to Sugarland about 350 
miles. The average rate to New Orleans is 10 cents, as 
against the rate of 25 cents to Sugarland, and the ton- 
mile earnings 19 mills and 14.3 mills, respectively. 
Defendants claim that their rates from Louisiana points 
to New Orleans are below normal, and that they were 
originally established to meet water competition on the 
numerous rivers and bayous intersecting the sugar dis- 
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trict. While this competition is not so active as formerly, 
it is still actual as well as potential. Defendants sub- 
mitted in evidence the map of Louisiana issued for the 
Louisiana Railroad Commission, which shows 4,794 miles 
of navigable waterways in that state, much of which is 
in the sugar district. It was testified that practically 
all of the sugar produced on lines of the Southern Pacific 
in Louisiana is subject to water competition. A consid- 
erable number of plantations on the Texas & Pacific ship 
their raw sugar by water, and more are in position to 
do so. Sufficient detailed testimony regarding water com- 
petition was presented to establish substantially the facts 
alleged. Without expressing an opinion as to the rea- 
sonableness of the rates to New Orleans, we are unable, 
upon the evidence before us, to find that such disparity 
as exists between the rates on raw sugar to New Orleans 
and to Sugarland, respectively, is unlawful. 


Complainant and intervener cite also the rates on re- 
fined sugar from New Orleans and other Louisiana points 
to Galveston, Houston and Alvin, Tex. No refinery is 
located at any of these points, and this citation of rates 
bears only upon the charge of unreasonabless in the rate 
on raw slgar to Sugarland. The carload minimum on 
refined sugar, Louisiana to Texas, is 30,000 pounds; on 
raw sugar to Sugarland, 40,000 pounds. Following is a 
comparison of distances, rates and earnings from New 
Orleans and Franklin, La., to the points named: 

Car-mile 
earnings, 
minimum 

carload, 


Ton-mile 
earnings, 
mills, 


Distance, 
miles. 


Rate, 
From— cents. 
New Orleans to— 
Houston 362 17 
Alvin 386 
Galveston *420 
Galveston 7354 
Sugarland 389 
Franklin to— 
Houston 261 
Alvin 285 
Galveston *318 
Gilvestcn 7253 
Sugarland 286 


Dt he 
Crm wo 


+ 
ST dl ol eS 
oo C0 00 GO 

CIDIOMC WotR 


bo 
ol 


* Via Southern Pacific. 
+ Via Southern Pacific to Beaumont, Santa Fe-Texas lines. 
t Applies on raw sugar only. 


Defendants testified that the rate of 12 cents New Or- 
leans to Galveston was established by the rail carriers 
to meet the ocean rate of 15 cents, New York to Gal- 
veston, which includes absorption of 3 cents per 100 
pounds for lighterage in New York harbor. That rate 
is carried not only by the Southern Pacific Steamship 
lines, owned by the Southern Pacific Company, but by 
other ocean lines operating between New York and Gal- 
veston, among which were mentioned the Mallory Steam- 
ship Company, the Southern Steamship Company and the 
Texas City Steamship Company. During the year ended 
June 30, 1916, 334 tons of refined sugar were transported 
from New York to Galveston by the Southern Pacific 
Steamship lines and 2341%4 tons by the Mallory Line. 
Apparently none was handled by the other lines. De 
fendants also filed an exhibit showing 29 sailings from 
New Orleans to Galveston and Brownsville, Tex., during 
the period from July 23, 1904, to June 23, 1906, and 4 
sailings between May 31 and Oct. 1, 1915. A tariff of 
the Boca Grande Steamship Company, effective July 1, 
1915, showing a rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds on sugar 
in barrels, New Orleans to Galveston and Houston, was 
also filed. Steamer service between New Orleans and 
Galveston had been discontinued for the reason, as under- 
stood by defendants, that owing to the European war 
the vessels found more profitable business elsewhere. 
However, no water service between these points had been 
maintained for several years prior to the opening of the 
war. 

In view of the small movement of sugar from New 
York by water, the higher water rate,:including an ab- 
sorption of lighterage charges, and the absence of active 
water competition between New Orleans and Galveston, 
the present necessity of maintaining a rail rate as low as 
12 cents between these points is not clear. It is evident, 
however, that we cannot accept this rate as the measure 
of a reasonable rate on raw sugar from New Orleans to 
Sugarland, as we are requested to do. Apparently there 
is no movement of raw sugar from New York by water. 

The rate of 17 cents New Orleans to Houston is fixed 


‘ and Galveston. 
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by using as factors the 12-cent rate to Galveston and 4 
rate of 5 cents Galveston to Houston. The latter is gaig 
to be also water compelled, as Houston is sitauted op 
Buffalo Bayou, which controls navigable water communicg. 
tion with the Gulf. Alvin is on the Gulf, Colorado ¢ 
Santa Fe line between Galveston and Houston and jp 
common with other stations on that line, defendant says, 
is subject to the cross-country competition of Buffalo 
Bayou. Competition at Alvin is less acute than at Hous. 
ton and the rate is made 1 cent higher. Alvin is consijq. 
ered by the carriers to be in the Houston-Galveston group 
as distinguished from Texas common point territory, 
Sugarland, on the other hand, although less distant from 
New Orleans via the short lines, is not intermediate to 
Galveston. Defendants claim that by reason of its prox. 
imity to Houston and Galveston, Sugarland enjoys much 
lower rates than it otherwise would. Were it not for the 
influence of water competition, Houston and all neighbor. 
ing points, it is claimed, would take the Texas common 
point rate of 44 cents- on sugar from Louisiana. The 
distance from New Orleans to Sugarland is approximately 
the same as from New Orleans to Waskom and other 
Texas points to which the rate of 44 cents applies. Under 
Western Classification sugar in carloads takes fifth class 
rates. The fifth class rate New Orleans to Houston is 
44 cents, and in New Orleans-Texas Rates, 38 I. C. C,1 
(The Traffic World, Feb. 26, 1916, p. 434), we approved 
a fifth class rate of 45 cents New Orleans to Houston 
Following is a comparison of commodity 
rates on sugar with fifth class rates from New Orleans 
to various points: 
Commodity 
Fifth- rate 
class rate, on sugar 
New Orleans to— cents. cents. 
rc cnrkes kdeeeawen enn 4 *25 
Dallas, Tex. 
Heuston, Tex, 
ER rer res 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
CIO COEF, CRIB. 2c ccwecccesece 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Fe ean 
ie I I. onitaia decane aida oe aikie we ak 
Nashville, Tenn. 
rere errr 
BAR, oe 0c ccdetovesnede 
Mobile, Ala. 
OE, BE scarcecmscsesebaseens 


Percentage 

commodity 

rate to 

class rate. 
56. 





* Applies only on raw sugar. 


Complainants contend further that raw sugar is entitled 
to lower rates than refined sugar, since it is less valuable, 


less liable to damage, and loads more heavily. It is ordi- 
narily transported in cotton-lined burlap sacks, loads to 
car capacity, and is not damaged by wetting. The dif 
ference in value between raw sugar and refined sugar 
is about 1 cent per pound regardless of the level in prices. 
A shipper testified that he usually loads 60,000 to 80,000 
pounds, and frequently as much as 100,000 pounds, of raw 
sugar per car. The usual car loading of refined sugar 
is 100 barrels, or about 37,000 pounds, including weight 
of containers. The rates on refined sugar, moreover, are 
also applicable to mixed carloads of sugar and molasses. 
As already shown, however, the rates on raw sugar to 
Sugarland are 3 cents and 4 cents less than on refined 
sugar from New Orleans and from interior Louisiana, 
respectively. 


Complainants further argue that in fixing rates on raw 
sugar consideration should be given to the fact that the 
carriers secure the additional haul of the refined sugar 
from the refinery, the benefit of which in this case neces 
sarily accrues to defendants. This fact was not consid- 
ered in fixing the rate to Sugarland; but, although the 
relation of rates to and from transit -points is frequently 
a matter of importance to carriers in its bearing upol 
the control of traffic, it is not a matter which we cal 
také into account in judging the reasonableness of the 
rate now before us. Neither the outbound rate nor the 
relationship of inbound to outbound rates is in issue. 


Defendants show that rates are commonly constructed 
by combination on Houston from points in Louisiana to 
points in the territory surrounding Houston whenever such 
combination is less than the Texas common point rate. 
As examples they cite the rate of 38 cents on susar, New 
Orleans to Brenham, Tex., 438 miles; 37 cents to W harton, 
Tex., 428 miles, and 41 cents to Bay City, Tex., 449 miles. 
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It appears evident that Sugarland, notwithstanding its 

eater proximity to the Houston-Galveston group, is re- 
lated to the rate territory of which these points are repre- 
sentative. 

Defendants also show that the rate on raw sugar, New 
Orleans to Sugarland, compares favorably with the rates 
on other commodities between the same points, and among 
others give the following examples: 


From New From New . 

Orleans to Sugarland Rate, Orleans to Sugarland— _ Rate, 
<n we - _ commodity. —— 
MEG GOOdS ..cccccece NE io iaeiside ote eonene 5 

oo ie cocesececsoccace *44 Burlap bags ...-.e.seeees -. 26 

Condensed milk ......... *44 ike a receias wala ace al ate. Sirona oa 22 

Green COffee ..-cceceoee Bete POTD boc nciccccssceseons *35 

MOIBBBES ..ccocccccccecce RAE er 20 


#Class rate; commodity rate is higher. 


The influences which have contributed to make rela- 
tively lower rates, referred to by complainants, from New 
Orleans to Memphis, Nashville, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Chicago, and neighboring points than to Texas have been 
so fully discussed in other proceedings that further ref- 
erence in this report is unnecessary. We do not find that 
the rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds on raw sugar in Car- 
loads, minimum 40,000 pounds, Louisiana points to Sugar- 
land, is materially out of line with other rates to Sugar- 
land or rates to other Texas points, or that it has been 
shown unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. An order will 
therefore be entered dismissing the complaint. 


Such portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 628 
and 677 as seek authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of raw sugar from New Orleans to Gal- 
veston rates which are lower than the rates contempora- 
neously maintained on like traffic to Houston and other 
intermediate points, were set for hearing with this com- 
plaint The rates on sugar from New Orleans to 
Galveston make no distinction between raw sugar and 
refined sugar, and this appears to be the general rule. 
The record indicates that there is no sugar refinery in 
Texas other than that at Sugarland, and there is no evi- 
dence of any movement of raw sugar to any other Texas 
point. Inasmuch as their sugar rates, as now published, 
would be applicable to any movement of refined sugar to 
Galveston or intermediate points, defendants undertook to 
justify their fourth section deviations between New Or- 
leans and Galveston on sugar generally. 


The most direct rail route from New Orleans to Gal- 
veston is over the Southern Pacific to Beaumont and Santa 
Fe-Texas lines beyond, a distance of 354 miles. The usual 
routing is over the Southern Pacific via Houston, 420 miles, 
which distance will be used in our comparisons. As al- 
ready stated, the rate on sugar, including raw sugar, New 
Orleans to Galveston, is 12 cents, to Houston 17 cents, and 
to other intermediate points, as far east as Beaumont, 
18 cents. The carriers’ explanation of this adjustment has 
already been given. The rates from New York to Houston, 
fixed by the ocean carriers, are usually higher than to Gal- 
veston. The rail rates from New Orleans, on classes and 
generally on commodities, are the same to Houston as to 
Galveston. In New Orleans-Texas Rates, supra, we ap- 
proved equal class rates from New Orleans to Houston 
and Galveston and to intermediate points west and north 
of Beaumont. We are not convinced of the necessity of 
excepting refined sugar from this adjustment and there 


is clearly no substantial reason for excepting raw sugar. | 


Following are the indirect rail routes from New Orleans 
to Houston and Galveston, with distances and earnings on 
sugar compared with short-line distances and earnings. 
The car-mile earnings are computed at the minimum 
Weight of 30,000 pounds. In American Beet Sugar Co. 
vs. 8. P. Co., 41 I. C. C., 631 (The Traffic World, Dec. 9, 
1916, p. 1178), it was testified that the usual loading of 
refined sugar, Louisiana to Texas, was about 30,000 pounds 
per car. The minimum has since been raised from 24,000 
Pounds to 30,000 pounds, from which it may be assumed 
that the present loading is somewhat heavier. 


Sugar, Raw or Refined. 
New Orleans to Houston. 


' Ton-mile Car-mile 

Rate, earnings, earnings, 

i Route. Miles. cents. mills. cents. 
+ ee ees eeesiee sense 362 17 9.4 14.1 
»& P., Longview, L & G. N. 604 17 5.6 8.4 
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T. @& P.. Dallas, M EK. & 

a 2 ee rere 835 17 4.1 6.1 
T. & P., Dallas, G.C.&S.F. 862 17 3.9 5.8 
T. & P., Shreveport, H. E. 

Ss SP rr 548 17 6.2 10.3 
Tt. @ P.. ¥t. Werth, T. & 

i RRS AA ie Se 789 17 4.3 6.5 
L. R. & N., Shreveport, M. 

a 2 A gy ere 866 17 3.9 5.9 

Sugar, Raw or Refined. 
New Orleans to Galveston. 

Ton-mile Car-mile 

" Rate, earnings, earnings, 

Route. Miles. cents. mills. cents. 

MR TN ao wikia. esse acat sls die eis 420 12 5.7 8.6 

T. & P., Longview, I. & G.N. 652 12 3.7 5.6 
T. & P.,. Dallas, MH. EK. & 

et Ee inh ae ca abaaemeeos 885 12 2.7 4.1 
T. & P., Dallas,G.C.&S. F. 866 12 2.8 4.2 
T. & P., Shreveport, H. E. 

Re Oe Sat eee ae rere 606 12 4 5.8 
TT &@& PB. Ft. Work, FT. & 

B tosiacsowkecenenckeiennsd 837 12 2.9 4.3 
L. R. & N., Shreveport, M. 

es Ae ee so 5 cA aw cients 916 12 2.6 3.9 


The assistant freight traffic manager of the Texas & 
Pacific, who testified for all of the indirect lines, stated 
that his company had discontinued the solicitation of busi- 
ness to Galveston at the 12-cent rate and was considering 
the withdrawal of both that rate and the 17-cent rate to 
Houston. Nevertheless, he requested authority on behalf 
of all indirect lines to continue both rates at the carriers’ 
option. He urged that it was in the public interest te 
have available additional routes in view of the possibility 
that the short-line routes might be closed by floods which 
sometimes prevail in Louisiana; also that shipments 
routed via the indirect lines are often reconsigned to 
other destinations. These lines pass through Texas com- 
mon point territory, to which the rate of 44 cents applies 
except where combinations on Houston are lower. The 
rates here in question to Houston and Galveston can 
hardly be regarded as remunerative via the indirect lines, 
in view of the rates maintained via these lines to Texas 
common point territory and in view of the fact that the 
transportation is over two lines and through territory of 
relatively low traffic density. The burden of showing that 
an adjustment in violation of the fourth section results 
in reasonable and non-discriminatory rates is upon the 
carriers, and that burden they have not here sustained. 
The authority sought will, therefore be denied. 

Fourth section violations in the rates on refined sugar 
were not specifically set for hearing, and our order will 
apply to rates on raw sugar only. Our conclusion, how- 
ever, based upon the evidence submitted, is that similar 
disposition should be made of the rates in their application 
to refined sugar. The carriers will be expected to adjust 
their rates accordingly. Should they fail to do so, further 
investigation will be had, if deemed necessary, and an 
appropriate order issued. 

This traffic from Louisiana to Sugarland passes through 
Houston and up to that point over the same routes as 
when destined to Galveston. Sugarland is 27 miles from 
Houston via the Southern Pacific and 36 miles via the 
International & Great Northern and Sugar Land Railway. 
Following is a comparison of distances and earnings on 
raw sugar, minimum 40,000 pounds, over direct and in- 
direct routes: 


RAW SUGAR, NEW ORLLEANS TO SUGARLAND. 


Ton-mile Car-mile 

Rate, earnings, earnings, 

Route. Miles. cents. mills. cents. 

Southern Pacific ........... 389 25 12.9 25.8 
Gulf Coast lines, Houston, 
I. & G. N., House, Sugar- 

RN, oh occ crn niss vaueia arouse 403 25 12.4 24.8 
T. & P., Longview, I. & G. 

N., House, Sugarland ... 640 25 7.8 15.6 
L. R. & N., Shreveport, 

BOR. PRB. ic cwscsistaccceas 564 25 8.8 17.6 


Authority will be given the carriers participating in the 
rate via indirect routes to maintain higher rates on raw 
sugar from Louisiana to intermediate points than to Sugar: 
land, subject to complaint and investigation. 

(The fourth section order is No. 6699.) 











C. F. A. PETITION DENIED 


Supplemental Fourth Section Orders Nos. 4960 and 5322 
(44 I. C. C., 543-547.) 

PROPORTIONAL RATES ON CLASSES AND COMMODI- 
TIES FROM CINCINNATI, OHIO, LOUISVILLE, 
KY., JEFFERSONVILLE AND NEW ALBANY, 
IND., TO DESIGNATED GULF PORTS 
FOR EXPORT 
Submitted Nov. 1, 1916. Opinion No. 4458. 


Petition to rescind supplemental Fourth Section Orders Nos. 
4960 and 5322 denied. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The carriers operating from points in central freight 
association territory to the Ohio River crossings, herein- 
after referred to as the northern lines, have presented a 
petition asking the Commission to rescind its supplemental 
Fourth Section Order No. 4960, issued June 5, 1915, in 
response to Fourth Section Application No. 10082, of E. B. 
Boyd, agent, and supplemental Fourth Section Order No. 
5322, issued January 4, 1916, in response to Fourth Sec- 
tion Application No. 10470, of E. B. Boyd, agent, for and 
on behalf of carriers parties to said applications. The 
applications were made primarily on behalf of the carriers 
operating from Ohio River crossings to New Orleans, La., 
and other Gulf ports, hereinafter referred to as the south- 
ern lines, but the relief granted by said orders went to 
the carriers composing the through lines or routes from 
points in central freight association territory to the Gulf 
ports. 

By these orders the carriers were granted temporary 
relief from the operation of the long-and-short haul rule 
to establish class and commodity rates from Cincinnati, 
O., Louisville, Ky., and New Albany and Jeffersonville, 
Ind., on traffic originating at points north thereof when 
destined to Gulf ports, for export, pending the action of 
the Commission upon the applications for relief filed by 
the carriers or their agents on or before February 17, 
1911, respecting export rates on classes and commodities 
from Ohio River crossings to ship side, Gulf ports. This 
relief was deemed necessary in order to enable the south- 
ern carriers to participate in export traffic originating in 
central freight association territory. 

The reasons assigned for the relief prayed were that 
considerable export business was being offered in the 
territory north of the Ohio River, but that on account of 
the through export rates to the Gulf ports from this ter- 
ritory being higher than export rates on like traffic to the 
Atlantic ports practically all of the business was being 
moved through the Atlantic seaboard, and especially 
through the port of New York. It was stated that the 
lines serving the Gulf ports had been unsuccessful in in- 
ducing the roads north of the river to publish through 
export rates to Gulf ports proporly aligned with the rates 
to New York, and therefore the lines south of the river 
considered some reduction necessary in the rates south 
of the river in order to meet the competitive conditions of 
the lines operating from points in central freight associa- 
tion territory to the Atlantic seaboard. This was to be 
accomplished by a scheme of applying from the Ohio 
River crossings named above graduated proportional rates 
which when added to the local rates from points in cen- 
tral freight association territory would have the effect of 
equalizing the total rates to the Gulf ports with the ex- 
port rates to New York. 

The general plan of constructing rates between points 
in central freight association territory, on the one hand, 
and southern territory, on the other, is by combination on 
the Ohio River. The rates in central freight association 
territory are made generally on a distance basis; and 
therefore, Cleveland, for instance, being nearer to north 
Atlantic ports than is Dayton or Toledo, properly enjoys 
lower rates to those ports than either Dayton or Toledo. 
By the plan of equalization it was not intended to disturb 
the long-existing relationship in rates between points in 
this territory, but by the graduated scale of proportional 
rates to be made applicable from the said Qhio River 
crossings on traffic from beyond the rate from Cleveland, 
Dayton, Toledc, or any other point in central freight asso- 
ciation territory would be the same to the Gulf ports as 
to the north Atlantic ports, subject to a specified mini- 
mum. As an illustration, Dayton takes a higher rate than 
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Cleveland on traffic moving through Cleveland to New 
York, and under the plan of equalization Dayton would 
likewise take a higher rate than Cleveland on traffic moy. 
ing from Cleveland through Dayton to the Gulf poris. [Ip 
this way a departure from the long-and-short-haul rule js 
created and to this extent fourth section relief was granteq 
by the above-numbered orders. 

The petition to rescind is based on the ground that the 
Commission is without jurisdiction to grant exemption 
from the provisions of the amended fourth section of the 
act without the affirmative application or concurrence oj 
all of the carriers parties to the through route involved, 
The contention of the northern lines is that they did 
not desire or request leave to depart from the long-and- 
short-haul provision of the amended fourth section with 
respect to points of origin asked by agent Boyd, as such 
departures would involve an innovation with respect to 
rates from those points in every direction, which would be 
utterly inconsistent with their scheme of rate making 
which has been in effect since long prior to the establish. 
ment of the act. They further contend that this Commis. 
sion is without jurisdiction to grant relief from the fourth 
section when the originating carriers involved have not 
specifically asked for such relief, and are not, therefore, 
proper parties to agent Boyd’s application; that the law 
contemplates that an application under the fourth section 
must be made by the carrier on whose line the fourth see. 
tion departures occur; and that by the relief granted the 
northern lines are made subject to suits for damages from 
shippers at the higher rated intermediate points. The po- 
sition of the southern carriers is that our jurisdiction js 
beyond question. Briefs were filed and argument had. 

The fundamental question involved in this proceeding 
is whether or not this Commission has the power under 
the fourth section of the act as amended June 18, 1910, to 
grant exemption from the operation of the long-and-short- 
haul rule without. affirmative application or concurrence 
of all the carriers parties to the through routes involved. 

The amended fourth section of the act provides, among 
other things, that— 


* * * it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject 
to the provisions of this act to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of pas- 
sengers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter than fora 
longer distance over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer distance 


* * Provided, however, that upon application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission such common carrier may in 
special cases, after investigation, be authorized to charge less 
for longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of 
passengers or property; and the Commission may from time to 
time prescribe the extent to which such designated common 


carrier may be relieved from the operation of this section. 


As will be observed from the language of the statute, 
the prohibition of the law is against any common carrier 
charging more for the shorter than for the longer haul 
over the same line or route of one carrier or over the 
line or route of all the carriers composing the whole of 4 
through route, except in special cases. Therefore, in pass 
ing upon the said applications the Commission did not 
consider that it was dealing separately with either the 
line or route of the carriers north of the river, or the line 
or route of the carriers south of the river, but with the 
whole of the through line or route involved from points of 
origin to the point of destination composed of the two o 
more separate carriers. 

Section 15 of the act empowers this Commission either 
on complaint or on its own initiative, without complaiat 
to establish through routes and point rates and classifice 
tions. In view of these broad powers it is hardly cor 
ceivable that the Congress could have intended that the 
fourth section of the act should be so construed and at 
ministered as to preclude relief that otherwise would tf 
sult from a situation such as that-here in question unless 
all of the carriers parties to the through route involved 
were voluntary parties to the application requesting relief. 
Such a construction would make unworkable and defeat 
the purposes of the amendment and is at variance with 
the broad discretion vested in the Commission and the 
prevailing practice of administrative tribunals. In col 
struing the powers of the Commission under the amended 
fourth section the Supreme Court in the United States vs. 
Merchants, etc., Asso., 242, U. S., 178, said: 


The clause in amended fourth section which deciares “= 
upon application to the Interstate Commerce Commission § 
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ommon carrier May in special cases, after investigation, be 
suthorized by the Commission to charge less for longer than for 
shorter distances” was designed to guard against the issue, by 
the Commission, of general orders suspending the long-and- 
short-haul clause and to ensure action by it separately in 
respect to particular carriers and only after consideration of 
the special circumstances existing. Whenever such considera- 
tion has been given—‘‘the Commission may from time to time 
prescribe the extent to which such designated common carrier 
may be relieved from the operation of this section.” ’ : 

It may be doubted whether application by the carrier is a 
quisite to the granting. of relief. As was said in Inter- 


meantail Rate Cases, 234 U. S., 476, 485, Section 4 vests in the 
Commission the “‘primary instead of a reviewing function” to 
determine the propriety of a lesser rate for a longer distance; 
and Section 13 declares that the Commission “shall have the 
same powers and authority to proceed with any inquiry insti- 
tuted on its own moticn as though it had been appealed to by 
complaint or petition under any of the provisions of this act, 
including the power to make and enforce any order or orders 
in the case, or relating to the matter or thing concerning which 
inquiry is had excepting orders for the payment of money. 

Unless formal application be an indispensable prerequisite to 
the exercise by the Commission of the power granted by the 
fourth section, its absence or a defect in it could be waived; 
and it would be waived by the filing of tariffs under the order 


entered. For the order is permissive merely. 


Under the circumstances as set out in the applications 
itis manifest that it was necessary for the southern lines 
to shrink their rates south of the Ohio River if they were 
to participate at all in traffic from points in central freight 
association territory to the Gulf ports for export, and they 
adopted the only course left open to them in order to 
participate in this traffic. 

As heretofore stated, the general method of construct- 
ing rates between the southern and central freight asso- 


‘ciation territories is by combination on the Ohio River. 


For many years the rates of the lines south of the Ohio 
River have deviated from the provisions of the fourth 
section, both northbound and southbound; and the fourth 
section applications of the carriers north of the river 
fled in accordance with the amendment of June 18, 1910, 
to continue rates in contravention of the rule of the 
amended fourth section, were made for themselves and 
on behalf of their connections to participate in rates which 
contravened the provisions of the law. It is true that 
the departures occurred on the lines of their connections 
south of the river over which the northern carriers had 
no control; and in those instances where the Commission 
has granted relief from the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion to the southern lines to continue to charge lower 
rates to New Orleans, for instance, than to intermedate 
points on domestic traffic from the Ohio River, the north- 
em lines in participating in traffic from central freight 
association territory to New Orleans based on the com- 
bination on the Ohio River are no more liable to suits 
for damages from shippers at the higher rated intermedi- 
ate points to New Orleans than they would be subject 
to such suits for damages from shippers at the higher rated 
intermediate points in central freight association terri- 
tory, where the Commission has, in the exercise ‘of the 
powers granted by Congress, granted fourth section relief 
to all of the carriers composing the through routes from 
central freight association territory in the instant case. 
There does not seem to be merit in the contention of the 
lines north of the river in this respect, 

In view of all the circumstances we hold that the fourth 
section as amended in 1910 should be construed as apply- 
ing to carriers participating in a through route; and that 
the through route, being considered a unit, must be dealt 
with as such, and that:the Commission has not exceeded 
Its powers in granting the fourth section exemption herein 
Involved. Therefore, in the absence of a showing of error 
In the issuance of said orders, we are of the opinion that 
the orders should stand. The petition to rescind the 
above-numbered orders is therefore denied. An appro- 
priate Order will be entered. 


ROUGH HARDWOOD LUMBER 





Py No. 8348, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. vs. 
a. Iron Mountain & Southern, opinion No. 4459, 
oh C. C., 548-52, the Commission has condemned as un- 
a — rates on carloads of rough hardwood lumber 
ll —— Ark., to Morehouse, Mo., there unloaded, 


«-squared and stacked, and within the transit 


beriod, reshipped to St. Louis and other points. 
Teasonab] 


rates im; 


The un- 
ness was found to be to the extent that the 
sed exceeded the so-called net rate from point 
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of origin to Morehouse plus the local rate to destinations 
contemporaneously in effect. The so-called net rates 
would have applied to such shipments under the Iron 
Mountain’s subsequently established transit rule. An 
award of reparation for the difference between the rates 
imposed and those subsequently established was made. 
No order for the future was necessary, because, as before 
indicated, the Iron Mountain has established a transit 
rule under which the sorting and squaring may be done 
during the transit period. -The complainant paid the local 
rate where the transit fabrication was done and claimed 
a refund when the material was shipped out. It was 
declined on the ground that there was not tariff authority 
for a refund when the rate on the outbound product from 
the transit point to final destination was less .than the 
through rate from point of origin of the rough material 
to final destination. The Commission found that the rule 
attacked was unreasonable to the extent that it provided 
for the assessment of higher total charges than would 
have accrued under the present rule at the rates in effect 
at the time the shipments moved. 


RATES ON PIG IRON 


CASE NO. 8592 (44 I. C. C., 554-556) 


LA CROSSE SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION VS. CHICAGO, 
BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY 
ET AL. 





FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 458, 542, 1548, 
1952, 2045 AND 3965. 
Submitted June 2, 1916. Opinion No. 4461. 


1. Rates on pig iron in carloads from Birmingham, Ala., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and grouped points taking the same rates, to 
La Crosse, Wis., found to be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. 

2. Fourth section relief denied. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant is a corporation composed of individuals, 
firms and corporations, located at LaCrosse, Wis. By 
complaint, filed Jan. 13, 1916, it alleges that defendants’ 
rates on pig iron in carolads to La Crosse, from Birming- 
ham, Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn., and La Follette, Tenn., and 
grouped points taking the same rates, are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. The establishment of reasonable 
and non-prejudicial rates for the future is asked. Rates 
are stated in amounts per long ton. . 


La Crosse, located on the Mississippi River in western 
Wisconsin, is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago & Northwestern, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railroads. At the time the complaint was filed the 
following rates applied on pig iron in carloads to La 
Crosse: From Birmingham, $5.35; from Chattanooga, 
$5.10; and from La Follette, $4.85. Reference to these 
points embraces the groups which they represent. A re- 
duction of 35 cents in each of the rates was asked. On 
March 10, 1916, a rate of $4.50 was made applicable from 
La Follette, and at the hearing the complaint was with- 
drawn with respect to this group. Contemporaneously the 
rate from Chattanooga was reduced to $5. Prior to the 
reduction in the rate from Chattanooga the rates on pig 
iron from that point to points on the Ohio River, and 


_beyond were fixed at a differential under the rate from 


Birmingham. Subsequently the spread was increased by 
10 cents, the amount by which the rate from Chattanooga 
was reduced. For the purposes of this case it will suffice 
to’ consider merely the rate from Birmingham. 


In Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
30 I. C. C., 597 (The Traffic World, July and December, 
1914, p. 64); 35 I. C. C., 460 (The Traffic World, Aug. 21, 
1915, p. 476), we ordered a reduction of 35 cents in the 
rates on pig iron from Alabama and Tennessee points to 
points on the Ohio River and in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. In adjusting their rate structures defend- 
ants made a similar reduction to points in northern IIli- 
nois, in which is known as _ prorating territory; to 
to upper Mississippi River crossings in Iowa; and to cer- 
tain points in eastern Wisconsin. Complainant contends 
that a comparison of the rates to these points with the 
rate to La Crosse demonstrates that the latter rate is un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. The following table 
is illustrative: 
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Distance, 

From Birmingham to— 

La Crosse, Wis. 

Ss Serr 

Stoughton, Wis. 

Madison, Wis. 

Og errr reer 
Davenport, lowa 
Dubuque, Iowa 4.00 

Complainant also compares the joint rate to La Crosse 
with the combination rate on St. Louis, Mo., of $5.40, and 
stresses the fact that there is a bridge charge of 67.2 
_cents at that point, leaving to the line-haul carriers a 
net revenue of but $4.728. The tariffs show the local 
bridge toll to be 60 cents. It is stated that the rate as- 
sailed equals the combination of rates to and from the 
Ohio River, while the rates to the territory represented 
by the points in the above table are lower than the com- 
bination rates by from 43 cents to 85 cents. It is con- 
tended that as the rates from La Follette and Chattanooga 
- have been reduced no reason exists for not lowering the 
rate from Birmingham. It is observed that in several 
instances the rate to La Crosse produces ton-mile earnings 
which are in excess of earnings accruing under rates to 
intermediate points. 

A member of the complainant averred that he met 
competition of manufacturers located at points within 
Central Freight Association territory, many of whom 
receive their pig iron from the territory of origin here 
involved. 

Defendants state that the difference between the La 
Crosse rate and the eastern Wisconsin rate is due to the 
fact that the lake points and contiguous interior related 
points are embraced within the Illinois prorating territory 
which is considered a part of Central Freight Association 
territory, and that Rock Island and Davenport, points 
cited by complainant, are treated as within Central Freight 
Freight Association territory. Madison, also cited, is not 
within that territory, nor is it in prorating territory, but 
defendants state that the rate to that point is forced 
by the Illinois Central Railroad, which carrier has a 
direct line from Birmingham and maintains Madison on 
the Milwaukee, Wis., basis. Also that the reductions in 
the through rates from La Follette and Chattanooga fol- 
lowed the reductions in the rates to the Ohio River, which 
reductions made combination rates based on the Ohio 
River lower than the joint through rates. Exhibits were 
submitted by defendants comparing the rate assailed with 
rates from Birmingham and other producing territories 
to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. However, the 
rates referred to were not affected in any wise by our 
decision in Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co., supra. Some testimony was adduced with a 
view of showing a dissimilarity of circumstances and 
conditions surrounding rates to La Crosse and those into 
Central Freight Association territory. The difference 
shown is too slight to merit consideration. 

Upon the facts of record we find that the rates assailed 
are, and for the future will be, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 
rates of $5 per long ton from Birmingham and $4.75 per 
long ton from Chattanooga and grouped points taking the 
same rates, to La Crosse. 

Rates to certain points in Wisconsin intermediate to La 
Crosse from Birmingham, Chattanooga and La Follette 
are in contravention of the long-and-short-haul rule of 
the fourth section of the act, and portions of fourth sec- 
tion applications protecting the departures were assigned 
for hearing with this case. Defendants offered no justi- 
fication for the higher intermediate rates and stated that 
the violations would be corrected. The applications will 
be denied to the extent that they are involved. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 

(The fourth section order is No. 6701.) 


RATE ON EXCELSIOR 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8733, 
Cleveland Excelsior Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al., opinion No. 
4462, 44 I. C. C. 557-8, the Commission holding that the 
rate on excelsior from Cleveland, Tenn., to Cincinnati had 
not been shown to be unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. 
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AWARD OF REPARATION 


An award of reparation has been made in No, 864 
Acme Mills vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., opinion No. 4463 
44 I. C. C., 558-61, the Commission holding that unrea, 
sonable charges had been imposed on a tank carloaj 
of blackstrap molasses from Mobile Ala., to Hopkins. 
ville, Ky. In connection with the complaint the Cop. 
mission considered a part of fourth section application 
No. 1952 and found that the carrier should deal with tha 
matter in accordance with the principles laid down jy 
Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast, 30 I. ©. ¢, 
153. The rate charged was 59c. A combination of locals 
to and from Clarksville, Tenn., would have made a rate 
of 33c, down to which point reparation will have to bp 
made. 7 


RATING OF ALUMINUM WARE 


The complaint of the Aluminum Manufacturing Co. ys, 
A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 8671, opinion No. 4464, 4 
I. C. C., 562-4, has been dismissed. The Commission held 
that ratings on cast aluminum kitchen utensils, L. C. L, 
in Western Classification territory had not been shown 
to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


RATE ON WOOD BOLTS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8270, H. 
M. Stocking vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
opinion No. 4465, 44 I. C. C., 565-6, on account of an u- 
reasonable rate of 7.5 cents on fourteen carloads of wood 
bolts from Black River Spur, Wis., to Minnesota Transfer, 
A rate of 4.75 cents was established from Black River Spur 
in July, 1915, and the defendant admitted that the prior 
rate was unreasonable, at the time the bolts moved, to the 
extent the rate collected exceeded that subsequently estab 
lished. Reparation is to be_made for that difference. 


REFRIGERATION CHARGES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8103, Roy Campbell 
vs. St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico et al., opinion No. 4466, 
44 I. C. C., 567-9. It held that the rule under which stated 
refrigeration charges were assessed, notwithstanding that 
shippers furnish initial icing and request that no further 
ice be furnished, had not been shown to have been or to 
be unreasonable. The tariff rule specifically provided that 
when commodities were loaded in cars containing ice 
shippers’ instructions not to re-ice were to be disregarded 
and full refrigeration rates were to be imposed and cdl- 
lected. The shipper gave “no re-ice”’ instructions, not 
withstanding his cabbages were loaded in a refrigerator 
car, the tanks of which contained ice. At the hearing he 
contended that the shipper had the right to have such in- 
structions obeyed. Testimony did not show whether there 
was or was not re-icing. The car arrived at St. Louis 
with vents open and ice plugs out, aS per Campbell's it 
structions. The decision is based on Arlington Heights 
Fruit Exchange, 20 I. C. C., 106, in which the Commission 
held that to allow a course such as Campbell insisted upon 
would demoralize the service of the railroads and prevent 
them from discharging their duty with economy and eft 
ciency. 


STREET RY. CO. JURISDICTION 


The Commission has no jurisdiction over the Capital 
Traction Company, a street railway system at Washing 
ton, D. C. Therefore it has dismissed No. 9076, C. Elton 
James et al. vs. Washington & Old Dominion et al., opi 
ion No. 4467, 44 I. C. C., 570-3. The complaint was that 
the breaking of free transfer relations between the Old 
Dominion and the Captal Traction resulted in fares from 
Virginia suburbs of the national capital that were unjust 
and unreasonable. The case has been held open fifteen 
days to afford the complainants an opportunity to present 
testimony, if they desire tending to show that the fares 
of the Old Dominion, which is clearly under the authority 
of the Commission, are unreasonable. 
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RATINGS ON SILK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8617, Silk Association 
of America vs, Pa. R. R. Co. et al., opinion No. 4469, 44 
1. C. C. 578-81. The Commission found that ratings in 
Official Classification on less than carload shipments of 
raw silk, thrown or spun, whether or not on wooden spools, 
bobbins or warp beams, when of a value in excess of $1 
a pound, of one and a half times first class, and of first 
class on such raw silk of a value not in excess of $1 per 
pound, and on silk waste, to be neither unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory. The opinion was written by Com- 
missioner Meyer. In his report he said that because silk 
when shipped on spools, bobbins or warp beams is of a 
lower value than when shipped in other forms there is no 
reason Why it should be on a lower rating. “This conten- 
tion,” says the report, “is based on the one element of 
ratio of value to density and disregards the value of the 
service. Such an extreme differentiation is not practicable, 
especially on a commodity such as spun or thrown silk when 
shipped in less than carload quantities. Some such silk 
is wound on cones or paper coils as to which no relief is 
asked. To make the rates on silk wound on_ bob- 
bins different from the silk wound on cones and paper coils 
would lead to an impracticable multiplication of rates. 
While in the general description of dry goods classified in 
first class in Jess than carload shipments there are in- 
cluded some commodities like velvet somewhat similar to 
that of silk, no unjust discrimination or undue preference 
results. The dry goods list must be considered as a whole 
and this record presents no justification for including raw 
silk in that classification.” ~ 


SHIPPING BOARD LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 1152) 
of the government that is borrowing money from us to feed 
its people and fight its battles,” said Gallinger. 

“It came to me from very reliable sources and I thought 
it would be interesting to the Senate,” retorted Phelan. 

‘It is interesting, but it is absurd,” said Gallinger. 

“Well, I wish to make this point: We are providing 
money—” said Phelan. 

Senator Smith of Georgia interrupted him at that point 
and asked for a restatement of the declaration that amazed 
Gallinger. “I understood him to say that the British gov- 
ernment declined to recognize the transfer of vessels by 
neutral nations or nationals of neutral nations to any but 
British citizens,” said Mr. Smith. 

“It forbade its brokers to negotiate for the sale and 
transfer of neutral ships to any other than British owners,” 
said Mr. Phelan, 

“The American merchant whose case I have in mind 
therefore is denied the privilege of acquiring a neutral 
ship to enlarge our merchant marine. We are supplying 
these foreign governments with money. Are we supplying 
them with money not only to purchase ships necessary for 
the purpose of supplying their population with food but 
also with the ultimate view of maintaining their foreign 
commerce as against American Interests?” 

Senator Smith said that at the opening of the discus- 
Sion he was inclined to vote against the report of the com- 
mittee which favored giving the President the right to 
acquire ships under construction in American yards under 
contract for the benefit of foreign governments. He said, 
however, after hearing what has been said he had deter- 
mined to vote for it and he wished in a word to say why 
he had changed his mind. 

“It is not because I am convinced it is a good business 
transaction,” said he. “I do not see the profit claimed and 
I do not see from a business standpoint the advantage of 
baying the higher price for vessels contracted for by Great 
Britain, | vote for the amendment because I am glad to help 
the Shipping Board get food and get it promptly to the 
men we are about to send to France. I do not see the 
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advantage of our owning vessels rather than letting Great 
Britain own them if we are to merely carry food and munl- 
tions to the allies in Europe. I would prefer they should 
be English vessels if they are to go through the war zone 
carrying food and munitions.” 

The amendment that caused the declaration as to Brit- 
ish policy and the discussion thereon authorizes the Presi- 
dent, which, of course, means the Shipping Board, “with- 
in the limits of the amount hereby authorized, to modify, 
cancel or requisition any existing contract for the building, 
production, or purchase of ships or material; and if any 
contractor shall refuse or fail to comply with the contract 
as so modified or requisitioned, the President may take 
immediate possession of any factory of such contractor 
or any part thereof without taking possession of the en- 
tire factory and may use the same for such times and in 
such manner as he may consider necessary or expedient.” 

That authorization to take over or modify any contract 
for the construction of a ship or any part thereof was in- 
serted in the appropriation bill giving the Shipping Board 
$750,000,000 to be used in the construction of ship yards 
and ships and expediting ships already under construction. 
Of that sum $400,000,000 is to be immediately available. 
That is, the President will have authority, through the 
Shipping Board, to spend $400,000,000 the minute he at- 
taches his signature to the bill. Of that sum he may spend 
$250,000,000 in constructing ship yards and the rest in 
building ships. . 

The bill was further amended and passed by the Senate 
on May 19 to allow the President to take over any ship 
at any time. In the event of dispute between the Presi- 
dent and the owner as to the price to be paid, the Presi- 
dent is to take the ship and pay the owner 75 per cent 
of the amount the president thinks the ship is worth and 
allow the owner to sue the government for the difference. 
The court is to decide whether what the President offered 
was a fair price or if it was not a fair price, what sum 
would be reasonable in view of all the circumstances. 

In defending the bill, Senator Martin of Virginia, chair- 
man of the appropriations committee, said the President 
has no thought of exercising any of the great powers con- 
ferred upon him by the bill. He submitted, however, that 
at a time like this it was necessary to give him such 
autocratic power because it was possible that some ship 
builder would decline to follow requests or instructions 
issued by the President. In such an event, the senator 
said, it would be monstrous for the whole ship building 
program to be delayed by the President and the unwilling 
contractor having to proceed to the courts for an adjudica- 
tion of their differences. 

Critics of the bill pointed out that it was small comfort 
to the owner of a ship or a ship yard to be authorized to 
sue the government of the United States ,as the latter has 
unlimited money and thousands of lawyers to discourage 
the ordinary citizen imbued with the idea that he could 
afford to litigate with the government. They pointed out 
that even if such a citizen obtained a judgment there was 
no assurance that Congress would ever make an appropria- 
tion to pay it. 


RATE CLERK EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for passenger rate clerk, 
for men only, on June 20, 1917. Present and future vacan- 
cies in both permanent and temporary positions at $100 a 
month in the office of the Depot Quartermaster, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in the Quartermaster Corps of the Army at 
St. Louis, Mo., and other places in the field, will be filled 
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FOR AN ENLARGED COMMISSION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The Senate, Tuesday afternoon, May 22, after less than 
an hour’s debate, passed the bill increasing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from seven to nine members. 
A similar bill was passed in the House at the last ses- 
sion, but failed of action in the Senate on account of 
the opposition largely of Senators La Follette and Cum- 
mins, 

The bill passed is S. 1816, the revised Newlands bill, 
introduced by Senator Robinson of Arkansas April 16 last. 
In addition to increasing the membership of the Commis- 
sion, it authorizes it to constitute itself into divisions; 
directs that in proceedings relating to the reasonableness 
of rates not less than three members shall sit at the hear- 
ing; and that at valuation hearings not less than seven 
members shall sit. This prescription of the number to 
sit at hearings is the Cummins amendment of last session. 

Senator Smith of Georgia seized the opportunity to tack 
on, aS an amendment, his S. 2268, changing section 15 
of the act so as to require a hearing on every protest 
against an increased rate, making such protest act as 
a suspension order pending such hearing, and requiring 
the Commission, as a condition precedent to any increase 
becoming effective, to make a report declaring that the 
rate will be just and non-discriminatory. At present, if 
the Commission says nothing, the rate becomes effective 
regardless of its quality. The hope of shippers backing 
the bill is to have it passed before the fifteen per cent case 
is completed. 

The bill was called up by Senator Robinson and passed 
without a roll call. The only contest on the measure was 
that procoked by the Senate amendment. Senator Robin- 
son said he had no objections to the Smith bill if it- could 
be made clear that the hearing was to be upon any rate 
sought to be increased after Jan. 1, 1910. 

Senator Newlands objected and tried to persuade Robin- 
son that he should not agree to the automatic suspension 
amendment. He said he had expected the committee to 
hold a hearing on the question as to whether a shipper 
could force a hearing in that way. He deprecated action 
on so important a matter without a report from the com- 
mittee. Senator Smith said that while it was an impor- 
tant amendment it was a simple one. He said it was not 
a new proposition because it had been threshed out day 
after day in debate on the floor of the Senate. Senator 
Newlands moved to have the amendment referred to his 
committee, but on a viva voce vote the motion was lost. 
On the main proposition of agreeing to the amendment 
the vote, as before stated, was 51 to 23 with 23 senators 
not voting. 


THORNE-CUMMINS TEAM WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
The suggestion of Clifford Thorne, made at the advanced 
rate hearing May 23, that the government fix maximum 
prices for railway fuel and supplies took concrete form on 
that day in the shape of a bill introduced by Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, authorizing the president, under certain con- 
ditions, to fix the limit of cost or to compel dealing be- 
tween the supply men and the railroads on the basis of 
cost of production of the particular article or articles, plus 
a reasonable prot not in excess of 10 per cent. That 
basis exists between the government and some of its supply 
men. 
The bill was referred to the committee on interstate 
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commerce, of which the Iowa senator is a member. The 
thought is that if the price of food is to be limited, the 
dealers in coal and railroad supplies should be required 
also to stand part of the cost of the war by holding thei 
prices down to figures below what unrestricted competition 
would make them. 


ADVANCED RATE HEARING 
The Trafic World Washington Bureq 
Setting the Pennsylvania up so that it might be used as 
a target, shippers, May 23, began their side of the Fifteen 
Per Cent advanced rate case. They took the statistics 
placed in the record by that system as a foundation op 
which Clifford Thorne built a contention that the Penngyj. 
vania and other petitioning railroads in the eastern dis. 
trict are asking the shipping public to pay still higher 
rates on investments that came largely from rates that 
were already higher than necessary to pay a reasonable re. 
turn on the money actually invested in the properties. 
Samuel Rea, president of the company, was subjected toa 
cross-examination by Mr. Thorne. Prior to that, Julius H, 
Parmelee, the statistical head of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, who had prepared much of the great mass of 
figures put into the record by the railroads, was placed on 
the stand. Apparently Mr. Thorne’s object in having Mr. 
Parmelee as a witness was to show that capital invest 
ments may be made from earnings without those earnings 
having first been placed in the surplus account. 
Incidentally in the cross-examination the fact’ was 
brought out that the National Council of Defense and the 
railroad war board have been discussing whether it will be 
good for the government to buy cars for use during the 
war but have come to no conclusion. The men who have 
been discussing that question have raised the theory among 
themselves as to whether the addition of cars to the pres- 
ent supply would not add more to the congestion than it 
would facilitate the movement of tonnage. 


At the close of the morning session Mr. Thorne seeme( 
to throw Mr. Rea out of his easy stride as a witness by 
asking him if the Pennsylvania would oppose the fixing of 
prices by the government on railroad ‘supplies and fuel. 
Mr. Thorne suggested that if the government fixed prices 
on supplies and fuel a very large percentage of the extra 
expenses the railroad men have said they will have to meet 
in 1917 will be stricken from their bill of particulars shov- 
ing why the Commission should allow a 15 per cent ad- 
vance. Mr. Thorne first asked Mr. Rea whether he would 
favor such legislation. Plainly Mr. Rea was surprised, 
and apparently did not care to make a definite answeél. 
“That is a broad question,” said Mr. Rea. “If after col 
sideration such legislation commended itself to me, I wouli 
favor it.” 

“If there were limits on the prices of supplies and fuel 
wouldn’t that largely solve the situation confronting you" 
asked Mr. Thorne. 

Mr. Rea said there were so many facts to be considered 
in connection with the whole matter that he did not this 
he was ready to say yes or no. Then Mr. Thorne changed 
the form of the question and asked whether the Penns}! 


. vania would oppose the fixing of maximum prices, or “80" 


ernmental regulation of prices,’ as he put it. 

“J don’t think I should oppose the fixing of prices, al 
though I confess I am not convinced that the fixing d 
prices by the government, even on food, is a wise policy, 
said Mr. Rea. “I do-know that if the administration a 
Congress should agree that such fixing of prices ought to be 
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done the Pennsylvania system would heartily support the 
government SO as to win this war.” 

By means of his questions with regard to capital invest- 
ment, Mr. Thorne sought to show that since 1910 the 
pennsylvania has made an increase of more than $250,000,- 
)0) in its property iuvestment from earnings, although the 
figures shown by the books of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show a property investment from earnings 
3100,000,000 less than that sum. Mr. Parmelee admitted 
that that is what the figures appeared to show. He ad- 
mitted that there are ways of increasing the property in- 
yvestment from earnings other than.taking the money from 
the surplus account. Mr. Thorne suggested that a railroad 
company can set aside a reserve for a particular purpose 
and then if the whole sum so set aside is not used for that 
purpose, the remainder can be applied to improvements 
which are properly chargeable to the capital account as a 
property investment. 


The effect of Mr. Thorne’s questions and the witness’s 
answers, it seemed, was to show that while the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s figures show the Pennsylvania 
made property investment of more than $95,000,000 from 
earnings, that sum does not represent the whole of the 
property investment made from earnings not paid out as 
dividends. In other words, money can be put into the 
property without having to pass through the surplus ac- 
count, and to that extent the statistics kept by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may not show a complete 
history of what a railroad company has done with the 
dollars paid to it by the public. 


After persuading Mr. Rea that 6 per cent would be a 
fair return on stock if it did not cost more than par, Mr. 
Thorne took the president of the Pennsylvania system 
through the same maze of figures to show the possibility, 
if not certainty, of the Pennsylvania having acquired a 
considerable property investment from earnings via other 
routes than that leading through the surplus account. 
The cross-examiner appeared to obtain Mr. Rea’s consent 
to the proposition that the Pennsylvania had a consid- 
erable property investment obtained in that way, because 
the figures show that since 1910 the Pennsylvania has 
increased its surplus and its property investment, so that 
the property investment was not wholly taken from the 
surplus. Thorne suggested that if the additional prop- 
erty investment over and above the increase in capital 
obligations had been made from surplus, that item would 
have been smaller in 1915 than it was in 1910. As a 
matter of fact the surplus was larger. 


Mr. Thorne appeared to surprise the witness by handing 
him what purported to be the original of a statement 
made by the company to its stockholders to show them 
that the sum taken from earnings and devoted to in- 
creasing the property investment was really larger than 
that shown as having been taken directly from earnings. 
Mr. Rea turned the paper over and said that apparently 
it was not issued by the company, because there was no 
signature or any other mark indicating that it had been 
but out by the corporation. By way of explanation to 
the Commission, Mr. Thorne said that the paper had 
come direct from the Pennsylvania Company’s offices, but 
that he could not place the man who had furnished it 
On the stand. All he desired, therefore, was to ask Mr. 
Rea whether the figures shown therein were not sub- 
‘tantially correct. As to stock dividends paid by sub- 
Sidiary companies, Mr. Rea, as a rule, said the figures 
Were correct. As to other figures, he said he did not 
know. The paper purports to give “some comparisons 
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and questions for the consideration of the Pennsylvania 
Company’s stockholders.” Under that caption appears the 
following: 

“Direct earnings devoted to the improvement of your 
property, 1906 to 1910, $61,072,152. Additional earnings not 
shown in above, devoted to increasing the value of your 
property and stock investments, $48,551,322. Sums de- 
voted to building of monument in New York City not car- 
ried on your books as an investment or otherwise, 1903- 
1910, $59,366,541.” 

Mr. Rea said he had never used.the term “monument in 
New York City” as a’synonym for the passenger station on 
Manhattan Island. He said that that is not a designation 
which has ever been used by the company or authorized 
to be used by any official. Mr. Thorne placed the paper 
in the record and asked the railroad company to check up 
and report if any of the items are not substantially correct. 


The attendance at the hearing, right from the start of 
the cross-examination, was larger than has been seen at 
any previous advanced rate hearing. It comfortably filled 
one end of the large ballroom of the New Willard Hotel. 
The room is nice for dancing, but as a place to hold a 
hearing it is about as unsatisfactory as the ballroom of 
the Raleigh, in which the railroad witnesses gave their 
direct testimony, to the accompaniment of pneumatic ham- 
mers working on the frames of buildings on two sides 
of the ballroom. 


The cross-examination of the witnesses for the eastern 
railroads was completed at the afternoon session May 23, 
the Commission adhering strictly to its program limiting 
cross-examination to one day for the witnesses that ap- 
peared for eastern carriers. Clifford Thorne, at the after- 
noon session, asked Mr. Rea about the economies sug- 
gested by the railroad war board. Commissioner Daniels 
suggested that perhaps the economies were those of effi- 
ciency rather than of money. Mr. Rea said it would not 
be possible to shorten divisions to avoid the payment of 
overtime under the Adamson law. 


L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, a 
company that has been paying a large dividend as well 
as accumulating a comfortable surplus, was turned over 
to Luther M. Walter, Mr. Thorne’s associate in the fight 
arranged by the National Shippers’ Conference. Mr. Wal- 
ter asked about the nine per cent dividend paid in 1916, 
the 20.6 per cent earned on the investment, and the $18,- 
000,000 unappropriated surplus. He also manifested curi- 
osity as to the price of coal, which Mr. Loree said would 
go from $2.08 to $3.06 a ton. Mr. Loree said the increase 
would be due to increases in wages and materials and 
the fact that if the railroad company did not care to 
pay the prices, those owning them could sell them to 
others anxious to buy them. He said it was only by the 
grace of God that American railroads can get engines 
now, governments for other countries being in the market 
for every one that can be prduced. 


Graddy Cary, of Louisville, the attorney to whom had 
been assigned the task of cross-examining L. E. Johnson, 
president of the Norfolk & Western, also a railroad earn- 
ing a comfortable dividend and laying aside a good sur- 
plus, achieved some fame as a cross-examiner by con- 
fining his work to two questions. One was as to the 
amount of the dividend, which in 1916 was either eight 
or nine per cent. 

“If you do not get this fifteen per cent, if you have to 
bear all the increased expenses you have mentioned, and 
if the volume of business remains as it was in 1916, will 
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you have to encroach on your surplus to pay your cus- 
tomary dividend?” asked Mr. Cary. 

“No, sir,” answered Mr. Johnson. 

“That’s all,” said Mr. Cary. 

At the morning session, May 24, J. B. Duke, assistant 
comptroller for the Southern, Addison R. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville, and Charles H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central, were subjected to 
cross-examination in behalf of shippers by J. Van Dyke 
Norman. Mr. Norman brought out the fact that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville has a surplus of $17,000,000 in cash; that 
the Illinois Central, with a surplus of $15,000,000, has twelve 
of it in cash, and that both roads earned the surpluses 
mentioned during the calendar year 1916. , Mr. Norman has 
the help of Commissioners Daniels, Clements, Clark and 
McChord in bringing out the statistics of the Louisville & 
Nashville. Mr. Daniels suggested that possibly the $17,000,- 
000 of surplus might not be in such form as to meet the 
prospective increased cost of fuel and supplies during the 
current year. Mr. Clements was interested in the sugges- 
tion that there might be such a thing as a surplus which 
could not be used for the performance of its primary func. 
tion—that of tiding over a bad year. Vice-President Smith 
said that there are surpluses that sometimes fail to afford 
the relief expected of them, but that in this instance the 
surplus happens to consist of 17,000,000 actual, physical 
dollars, legal tender for any debt the Louisville & Nas*- 
ville might care to incur. 

Mr. Smith said that the company had done very well in 
1916, but that it would have done better but for the fact 
that at no time did it have equipment equal in units to the 
equipment owned by it. He said the advance proposed 
would not allow the L. & N. to earn an unreasonable sum. 

“If you had had all the cars you own, you would have 
made so much money you would have had to borrow otier 
cars to carry it, wouldn’t you?” asked Commissioner Clark 
in a jesting vein. " 

At the suggestion of Mr. Norman, Mr. Smith placed in 
the record copies of the pamphlets prepared by Milton H. 
Smith, president of the company, Vice-President Evans and 
Commerce Counsel Northcutt, a review of which was pub- 
lished in the Traffic World of May 19. Mr. Smith said the 
pamphlets had been prepared for the information of the 
public. Chairman Hall wanted to know if they had been 
generally circulated. Mr. Smith said he could not say 
that their circulation was general, but he was sure that 
between three and four thousand copies had ben mailed. 
He was also sure that the statements therein were 
accurate. 

Mr. Duke was placed on the stand because Fairfax Har- 
rison, president of the Southern, who had presented the 
direct testimony for that carrier, is ill. Mr. Duke had 
also prepared a general statistical table for ail the South- 
ern roads. 

“The fact remains that the deeper you go into this 
‘emergency’ the greater we find the operating and net 
revenues of the Southern to have been in 1916,” said Mr. 
Norman, summing up on the large number of questions di- 
rected by him to cause the witness to make an accurate 
presentation of the financial condition of the Southern 
Railway. 

President Markham of the Illinois Central was a frank 
witness on cross-examination. He freely acknowledged 
that perhaps the Illinois Central did not need the 15 per 
cent for which the carriers are asking. He said, however, 
that in his testimony in chief he was not speaking alone 
for the Illinois Central, but for the southern roads in gen- 
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eral. He said the Illinois Central could probably stand qj 
the increased costs probable during the current year witp. 
out complete financial distress, but he was sure it could no} 
make many improvements on the probable difference pe. 
tween operating revenue and operating expenses. 


SURPLUS INVESTED IN CAPITAL 


In a compilation made by the Commission itself, jp 
answer to one of the questions put out in the list to eap. 
riers, dated May 1, it is shown that $503,651,510 has been 
taken out of surplus and invested in the capital of the 
carriers. Of that amount, $295,476,596 has been invested 
by the carriers in the eastern district, $47,880,932 by those 
in the southern, and $160,293,892 by those in the western. 
The Jargest sum is $95,776,933 by the Pennsylvania Rail. 
road Company. The compilation showing all such invest. 
ments is as follows: 

Eastern District: Pennsylvania R. R. Co., $95,778,933. 
New York Central R. R. Co., $8,225; Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co., $7,034,834; N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co,—-; 
Pennsylvania Co., $17,472,456; Erie R. R. Co., $6,265,794: 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co., $17,371,038; Boston & 
Maine R. R., $191,341; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. Co., $55,892,725; Lehigh Valley R. R. Co,—- 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co., $9- 
718,939; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
Co., $749,748; Michigan Central R. R. Co., $4,496,600; 
Wabash Ry. Co., ——; Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey, 
$26,387,733; Delaware & Hudson Co., $6,839,487; Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington R. R. Co., $7,928,906; 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co., $2,818,933; Pere Mar- 
quette R. R. Co., ——; Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Co., ——; New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. (Co, 
$3,608,567; Long Island R. R. Co., $265,162; Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern Ry. Co., $566,031; Vandalia R. R. Co., $1,156; 
069; Maine Central R. R. Co., $1,217,934; Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh R. R. Co., $3,104,229; Bessemer & Lake 
Erie R. R. Co., $6,043,701; Western Maryland Ry. Co, 
$182,704; Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co., —; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. Co., $4,699,705; New York, 
Ontario & Western Ry. Co., ——; Grand Trunk Wester 
Ry. Co., $227,949; Chicago & Erie R. R. Co., $398,248; 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co., ——; West 
Jersey & Seashore R. R. Co., $1,851,868; Hocking Valley 
Ry. Co., $181,409; Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co., $403; 
171; Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Co., ——; Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Ry. Co., $784,380; Toledo & Ohio Cer 
tral Ry. Co., $1,332,583; Central New England Ry. (Co, 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. Co., $1, 
124,233; Central Vermont Ry. Co., ; Rutland R. Rk 
Co., $1,806,576; Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co., $161,949: 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co., $1,068,676 New York, Sus 
quehanna & Western R. R. Co., $715,846; Cumberland 
Valley R. R. Co., $2,355,543; Lehigh & New England 
R. R. Co., ——; Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Ry. 
Co., $34,069;. Ann Arbor R. R. Co., $133,095; Chicago, 
Terra Haute & Southeastern Ry. Co., ——; Atlantic City 
R. R. Co., $666,983; Pittsburgh, Shawmut. & Norther 
R. R. Co., ——; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. Co., — 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. Co., ——; Atlantic & St 
Lawrence R. R. Co., : Canadian Pacific Lines it 
Maine, ; Monongahela Ry. Co., $978,818; Cincinnati 
Northern R. R. Co., $96,830; Port Reading R. R. (0. 
$295,637; Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R. R. Co, — 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corporation, ——; Cincit 
nati, Indianapolis & Western R. R. Co., ——; Statel 
Island Rapid Transit Ry. Co., $50,202; Chicago, De 
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yoit & Canada Grand Trunk Junction R. R. Co., ——; 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry. Co., $649,677; Baltimore, Chesa- 
peake & Atlantic Ry. Co., $137,478; Wabash Pittsburgh 
Terminal Ry. Co., $156,949; Ulster & Delaware R. R. 
Co., $64,633. 

Southern District: Southern Ry. Co., $790,020; Illinois 
central R. R. Co., $638,496; Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co., $2,381,193; Norfolk & Western Ry. Co., $26,072,381; 
chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., $2,984,365; Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. Co., $237,970; Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 
310,421; Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co., $15,645; 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., $288,796; Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co., $3,667,375; Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
Co, $277,505; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Ry. Co., $7,092,714; Virginian Ry. Co., $66,303; Florida 
Fast Coast Ry. Co., $13,993; Alabama Great Southern 
R. R. Co, ——; Norfolk Southern R. R. Co., ; New 
Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co., $1,604; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. Co., $77,887; Georgia 
R. R. Lessee Organization, $623,617; Atlanta, Birming- 
hm & Atlantic Ry. Co., ——; Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Ry.. ——; Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co., 
$36,491; New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. Co., ; 
Guf & Ship Island R. R. Co..—+; Virginia & South- 
western Ry. Co., $94,560; Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina Ry. Co., $1,113,752; New Orleans Great Northern 
R. R. Co., $30,264; Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co., $328,- 
308; Tennessee Central R. R. Co., $16,093; . Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis Ry. Co., $39,781; Washington 
Southern Ry. Co., $127,070; Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Co., $237,746; Western Ry. of Alabama, $450,493; Coal & 
Coke Ry. Co..——-Southern Ry. Co. in Mississippi, $166,089. 
Western District: Southern Pacific Co. ——; Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., $64,037,688; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., $76,749; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. Co., $35,102,227; Chicago & North- 
western Ry. Co., ——; Great Northern Ry. Co., $21,089,- 
047; Northern Pacific Ry. Co., ——-; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. Co., $64,368; Union Pacific R. R. Co., 
$1,806,046; St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co., $40,270; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co., ——; 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co., $14,992; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines, $1,592,205 Missouri Pa- 
cific Ry. Co., $12,401; Oregon Short Line R. R. Co., $862,- 
875; Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., $3,037;076; Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co., $212,950; Texas 
& Pacific Ry. Co., $10,581,495; Oregon-Washington R. R. 
& Nav. Co., $177,452; Chicago & Alton R. R. Co., $365,- 
408; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co., $791; Chicago 
Great Western R. R. Co., $5,687; Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Ry. Co., $24,096 Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Ry. Co., $8,374,878; San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake R. R. Co., ——; Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Co, ——; El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co., ; Kan- 
sas City Southern Ry. Co., ; International & Great 
Northern Ry. Co., ——; Colorado & Southern Ry. Co., 
$174,555; St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., $172,875; West- 
ern Pacific Ry. Co., $2,756; Duluth & Iron Range R. R. 
Co. $4,749,034; Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co., 
$9,944; Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co., $6,306,832; 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co., $44; Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Ry. Co., $1,520; Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. $1,800; Texas & New 
Orleans R. R. Co., $1,640; Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co., 
——>; St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas, $3,269; 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co., $599,027; Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Ry. Co., ——; Arizona Eastern 
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R. R. Co., $12,175; Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co., 
——; St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. Co., $4,219; 
Louisiana Western R. R. Co., $803; Louisiana Ry. & 
Nav. Co., ——; Bingham & Garfield Ry. C@, ; Den- 
ver & Salt Lake R. R. Co., ; Nevada Northern Ry. 
Co., ; Midland Valley R. R. Co., $203,568; St. Joseph 
& Grand Island Ry. Co., ——; Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis R. R. Co., ——; Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. 
Co., ——; Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Co., ; New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co., ——; Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific Ry. Co., $1,843; Colorado Midland Ry. 
Co., ; Houston East & West Texas Ry. Co., $1,055; 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. Co., ——; Cripple Creek 
& Colorado Springs R. R. Co., $28,140; Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Ry. Co. of Texas, ; Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient R. R. Co., ; Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Ry. Co., $62,986; Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. 
Co., $17,228; St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry. Co., 
——; Mineral Range R. R. Co., ; Grand Canyon Ry. 
Co., ; Wichita Valley Ry. Co., $7,405; Trinity & Brazos 
Valley Ry. Co., ——; Spokane International Ry. Co., $275; 
Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co., $452,283. 





























SECURITY OWNERS ORGANIZE 


The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties was organized at Baltimore, May 23, at a meeting of 
investors, representing over $3,000,000,000 of€ railroad .n- 
vestments. S. Davies Warfield, president of the Conti- 
nental Trust Company of Baltimore, was elected president. 
The following declaration of principles was adopted: 


The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties has for its- object the protection of the credit of the 
railroads of the country. The railroads represent in capi- 
tal approximately $17,000,000,000. Together they constitute 
the greatest business organization in the world, and the 
greatest aggregation of capital. They are the arteries of 
the nation and consequently the arteries of trade. What- 
ever adversely affects their credit correspondingly affects 
the credit structure of the country; it affects railroad effi- 
ciency and hence the proper and effective conduct of war. 
Upon their efficiency and preparedness at all times depends 
the industrial and agricultural prosperity of the nation, as 
well as the insurance in times of war of one of the coun-. 
try’s most effective agencies in its conduct. 

The securities of the railroads are owned as follows: 

By individuals outright, numbering about 1,000,000 own- 
ing over $10,000,000,000. 

By life insurance companies, with 46,000,000 of policies in 
force, representing a total of $1,550,000,000. 

By savings banks with 10,000,000 depositors, representing 
$847,000,000. 

By fire and marine insurance companies, casualty and 
surety companies, with holders representing a total of 
$649,000,000. 


By benevolent associations, colleges, schools, charitable 
institutions, ete., $350,000,000. 


By trust companies, state and national banks, $865,000,- 
000. Balance held in channeis not enumerated, mostly 
abroad. 


The life insurance companies have an army of policy- 
holders owning insurance policies of an average amount 
of $530 each. The proportion of the money belonging to 
the policy-holders and invested by their respective in- 
surance companies in securities of the railroads repre- 
sents approximately 25 per cent of all the investments 
held by the life insurance companies. Therefore, every 
small policy-holder of $1,000 or less and every other 
policy-holder of the 46,000,000 of life insurance policies 
is an indirect owner or investor in the securities of rail- 
roads to the extent of 25 per cent of his investment in his 
life insurance company represented by his life insurance 
policy. And his policy in most cases is to insure the main- 
tenance of those who are to come after him. 

Without presenting in detail similar comparisons in ihe 
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case of holders of fire insurance policies, which protect 
policy-holders against conflagration; savings banks with 
their 10,000,000 depositors, all with their pro rata indirect 
ownership in the railroad securities owned by the banks; 
fire and mawine insurance companies; surety and casualty 
companies; benevolent associations, colleges, schools and 
charitable institutions; trust companies, state and national 
banks, with their pro rata interest of their stockholders, 
suffice it to say that in the aggregate over 50,000,000 peo- 
ple, half of our population, are either direct or indirect own- 
ers of or investors in the securities of the railroads of the 
United States. They are, therefore, intimately concerned 
in whatever affects railroad credit with its corresponding 
effect on the securities of the railroads they own or in 
which they have the indirect interest mentioned above. 

Through years of abuse of the railroads a “state of mind” 
has been created which seems to forbid the consideration, 
in a spirit of fairness, of questions of vital consequence to 
the railroads and those who in good faith have invested 
their money in their securities. The present-day owners 
of these securities, representing millions of our citizens, 
should be considered in the settlement of these questions, 
and not made responsible for the acts of a few men who 
may, in the past, have unduly profited at the expense of 
the properties they represented. The time has passed “or 
this. Laws have been or can be enacted to prevent re- 
currences. The real owners of the railroad properties, the 
owners of the securities, should now be heard. 

We call upon the press of the country; the millions of 
men and women who have their money in railroad securi- 
ties represented either by the bonds or stocks of the rail- 
roads, or by the life insurance policies they own and 
through which they are interested in the securities of 
the railroads, or in the savings banks, and upon all others 
interested, to do their part in bringing to the attention 
of the public and those in authority the necessity of main- 
taining the credit of our railroads, the greatest of all enter- 
prises and which have done so much more than any other 
single agency towards the development and the prosperity 
of our country—the richest nation in the world. 


COTTON RATE TENTATIVE REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Using the rate on cotton to New Orleans for beyond 
as the key or fundamental charge, Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith, in I. and S. No. 955, has undertaken to analyze 
the body of cotton rates proposed by the rail carriers to 
supersede the water-compelled charges established thirty 
years ago, when the railroads began criss-crossing the 
state back of New Orleans. At that time the rail lines 
adopted the rates in effect by the steamboats, which had 
been brought to a low level by cut-throat boat competi- 
tion, and that ended in the disappearance of the boats. 
While his conclusion is that the suspended tariffs must be 
canceled, that cancellation is recommended for the reason 
that the errors made by the carriers in their attempt to 
get rid of the exceptionally low rate structure which is 
typified, it is believed, by a rate of thirty cents on cotton 
from Shreveport to New Orleans, the short-line distance 
of which is 307 miles and the average distance by all the 
lines probably near 350. 

Inasmuch as the charge for shipside delivery at New 
Orleans is now and for a long time has been three cents 
per 100 pounds, no matter whether the cotton was going 
for export or for coastwise delivery, the examiner holds 
that any rate for local delivery in New Orleans that dif- 
fers from the rate for beyond by more or less than three 
cents is ipso facto out of line. If the spread is less, it is 
discriminatory against New Orleans; if more than three 
cents, it is discriminatory in favor of the dealer at New 
Orleans and against the interior dealer. 


The carriers proposed three classes of rates for cotton, 
all based, however, on the charge for cotton compressed 
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at the point of origin. Cotton delivered to th« Carrier 
uncompressed, with the privilege of having it COnpresgse4 
in transit, is to be uniformly ten cents higher than that 
compressed af point of origin of the shipment angq the 
cotton uncompressed at point of origin and at point o 
delivery is to be ten cents higher than that coimpresgseq 
in transit. 

Recognizing that there are transportation reasons, some 
times, for the carrier taking uncompressed cotton fro 
the point of origin to the point of delivery in that ¢op. 
dition, Examiner Smith recommends that, in such jp 
stances, the carrier be required to have it compresseq 
before delivery. That compression is to be made because 
uncompressed cotton at the ports brings an eighth of a 
cent per pound less than compressed. Inasmuch as the 
shipper has paid for compression, he is entitled, not to the 
return of the money, but to the performance of the service. 


Return of the money, as the examiner figured out the 
complicated situation, would open wide the door for re 
bating. Certain cotton must be delivered uncompressed, 
He found that uncompressed cotton takes up about twice 
the space of the compressed and is just that much ofa 
burden on the equipment of the carrier. For that reason, 
under the carriers’ scheme of rates, the man who must 
have uncompressed cotton at New Orleans must pay 20 
cents more for it than if the commodity had been com. 
pressed at point of origin and 10 cents more than if it had 
been compressed in transit. Return of the money paid for 
compression would enable dishonest persons to persuade 
carriers, under pretense of transportation necessity to 
carry the fiber through without compression. 

The carriers made the Commission’s report in Memphis 


Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S., 39 I. C. C. 224, the 
occasion for advancing the low rates of long standing, 


which had been adopted by the Louisiana state railroad, 


commission when they came into being. In that report 
the Commission said that rates from northern Louisiana 
east of the Shreveport group to Memphis should be no 
higher than rates to New Orleans. They frankly avowed 
their desire to obtain more money for their services and 
admitted that such advances in rates as they proposed 
(ten cents from Shreveport to New Orleans) were not 
forced by the report in the Memphis case. 


Adoption of the report by the Commission would bring 
about a situation in Louisiana similar to that in Illinois, 
because the rate relationships, unless the Louisiana coll- 
missioners allow advances in state rates, will be destroyed 
and shipments to New Orleans under the state rates will 
at much less than shipments from the same points, over it 
terstate routes, such as that formed by the V. S. & P. l 


.Vicksburg and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley from that 


point to New Orleans. 


In their scheme of raising the cotton rates, the carriers 
took the interstate rates from Dallas and Texarkana to the 
Texas ports and to New Orleans as the measure of the 
highest possible rates from Shreveport. That rate, on col 
ton to be compressed in transit for beyond, is 52.5 cents. 
But the railroads made the mistake of proposing a rate of 
50 cents. from Shreveport to New Orleans for local deliv- 
ery. The charge of three cents for shipside delivery would 
make the Shreveport-New Orleans rate only 19.5 cenls 
instead of 50. Errors of that kind, some more glaring 
than that, caused Examiner Smith to recommend 4 report 
requiring the cancellation of the tariffs, without prejudice, 
however, to the right of the carriers to file tariffs 'n accord: 
ance with the landmarks to which attention is c”!led. 
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May 26, 1917 


C. F. A. CLASS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Abandoning their own work done toward giving Central 
Freight Association territory a scale under which they 
can live, the carriers, on May 22, approved the tentative 
report made by Examiner Disque in that matter and asked 
for more of the same kind of medicine prepared by him. 
They agreed with him that the rates for the short hauls, 
those from five to fifty miles, proposed by them were too 
low. They admitted that the 16 cents suggested. by him 
for the five-mile haul is better than the 11-cent first-class 
rate proposed by them. But, speaking through Attorney 
Ballard, their general spokesman, they suggested that their 
studies of terminal costs had proceeded for enough to 
enable them to say that the 16-cent rate is not high enough 
to cover the cost. In saying that they did not alarm the 
large representation of shippers present at the hearing. 
Mr. Ballard said, in effect, that their scale is too low at 
the ends and probably too high in the middle. He ad- 
mitted that the gradation ih mileage prepared by Exam- 
iner Disque is better than that proposed by the railroads. 
He suggested that still greater advances be made on hauls 
up to fifty miles. 

Although the examiner accepted what they proposed as 
to the percentage of first-class sixth shall be, namely, 
28 per cent, Mr. Ballard asked for 30 per cent, and also 
asked for a higher percentage for fifth class. H. C. Bar- 
low of Chicago, who has been trying to get rid of the old 
scale since 18938, frankly avowed among those with whom 
he was sitting that he favored 37 per cent on sixth as a 
proper composite of the trunk line and the Michigan scales. 
He had been given time at the afternoon session to state 
his proposition. 

John C. Bills, for the Michigan lines, agreed with the 
Disque report in the main, but asked for higher rates for 
the whole of Michigan instead of allowing the lower part 
of the lower peninsula to have the regular C. F. A. rates 
proposed in the two scales. 


Herbert G. Wilson of Toledo said there was not time to 
point out the objections to points scattered through the 
tentative report. He said the greatest objection was as 
to the change of relationships, especially in regard to the 
New York-Chicago scale. The proposed scale,.he said, ac- 
centuated the maladjustment between Toledo and Michigan, 
to which objection in the form of a complaint is now pend- 
ing before the Commission. The. increases in rates did 
hot bother him, because they are advances, he said, but 
because they change relationships. 


It was evident before the beginning of the afternoon 
session that the objections would be confined almost ex- 
Clusively to the change in relationship between the dif- 
ferent classes and to the relationship of one community 
With another. Representatives of Buffalo, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids and other communities were present prepared to 
point out where the Disque scale, if adopted, would be. al- 
Most, if not altogether, as bade as that proposed by the 
railroads, but which was abandoned by them when the 
tentative report by Mr. Disque was placed in their hands. 


“If we don’t do something now we’ll never do anything,” 
Said H. ©. Barlow in closing the C. F. A. class scale argu- 
Ment for the shippers. “We have been at this so far as I 
am personally concerned since 1893. I have such faith in 


the Commission that many of the objections stated here 
this afternoon can be overlooked for the time being, be- 


Cause I know the Commission will correct the errors.” 
Befor: 


Mr. Barlow spoke, objections had been stated 
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largely in behalf of shippers in the zone immediately north 
of Detroit by Hal H. Smith, Herman Mueller, F. M. Elkin- 
son, F. A. Larish, J. C. Jeffrey, John C. Graham, H. P. 
Galpin, C. S. Butler and F. E. Williamson The railroads 
decided the case was closed by J. C. Bill and W. W.. Col- 
lin. The former said that a good many of the speakers 
who were making objections were long on language but 
short on fact. He said the history of a rate adjustment was” 
not regarded by the men who had made the scale as a 
sufficient reason for disregarding mileage. With regard to 
the objections of Lansing, Saginaw and Muskegon, he said 
each city desired a jog or pyramid in the boundary line 
of the zone for its own benefit; that is, the cities in the 
zone north of Detroit desired the line to zigzag so as to 
keep them on the Detroit basis simply because heretofore 
they have had that basis, notwithstanding the fact that 
the density of traffic and operating conditions are not so 
favorable as in the territory south of them. 

Mr. Collin, by way of answer to objections to changes 
in relationship, said the very object of any revision of the 
character under consideration was to change such relation- 
ship. He suggested various changes in the tentative scale 
prepared ‘by Mr. Disque. 

The Commission appeared to be much impressed by Mr. 
Barlow’s suggestion that fifth class should be made 37 
per cent of first instead of 35, and that sixth should be 30 
per cent first and not 28 as suggested by Mr. Disque. 

In his tentative report on the Central Freight Associa- 
tion class rate scale case, Attorney-Examiner Disque 
recommends increasing the basic rates on the six classes 
because, as his report says, the proposed scale, while it is 
superior to the existing scale, continues preference for the 
short haul. In addition to that recommendation the report 
says the proposed scale cannot be allowed except it be 
broken up into smaller mileage blocks and the inflations 
be reduced by the observance of thé distance. 

The proposed scale provided for the following rates for 
five mile hauls: first, 11 cents; second, 9.5 cents; third, 7 
cents; fourth, 5 cents; fifth, 4 cents; sixth, 3 cents. The 
scale proposed by Disque would be: First, 16 cents; sec- 
ond, 13.5; third, 10.5 cents; fourth, 8 cents; fifth, 5.5 cents; 
sixth, 4.5 cents. His recommendation: is that as to all 
rates the relationship to first class be 85, 67, 50, 35 and 28 
per cent. 

The scale as proposed by the carriers increased for each 

five-mile increase in distance up to 25 miles. Then an 
“inflation” was made for each ten miles up to 55 miles; 
then another for each fifteen miles up to 100; then one for 
each twenty miles up to 200; then one for each 25 for dis- 
tances beyond 200 miles. In the Disque scale there is an 
increase or inflation of the rate for each five miles up to 
100 miles; then another increase or inflation for each ten 
miles up to 300; then another inflation for each twenty 
miles beyond 300. 
» In the scale proposed by the carriers, some of the “in- 
flations” or increases for additional mileage ran as high as 
two cents on first class. In the Disque counter proposal 
there is no increase in first class of more than one cent 
per 100 pounds. 

In the proposal of the carriers respecting one line hauls 
they planned to apply the distance scale for seventy 
miles. 

If the point to which the rate was being made was not 
within seventy miles, the rule to be applied was that it 
should take the mileage scale rate at the junction point 
beyond. That is to say, if the point to be provided with 
a rate was seventy-one miles and the first junction beyond 
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was 25 miles beyond the point of origin, the rate to be 
applied to the seventy-one mile point was the rate applic- 
able at the jungtion point, 100 miles from the point of 
origin. Many rates are made on that basis now, the re- 
port says, but there is no reason for the continuance of 
that rule, especially iaasmuch as the better plan would 
be to increase the rates for the short hauls. 

The examiner agreed with the carriers that Detroit, 
Muskegon, Toledo, Buffalo, Saginaw and Manitowoc, which 
now have rates as low as points having the shorter hauls, 
should be placed on the mileage basis. At present, for in- 
stance, Muskegon, on the shore of Lake Michigan, has as 
low a rate eastbound as Grand Rapids, about forty miles 


to the East. 

The carriers proposed that points between junctions 
should take the rates of the more distant point. The 
Disque report says such a scheme cannot be approved. 
The carriers, according to the report, agreed that if the 
junctions were more than twenty-five miles apart, a basing 
point should be established between junctions so that no 
point between junction points would have to pay for more 
than ten or fifteen miles of haul it didnot receive. The 
rule, however, does not apply to Group C, the sparsely set- 
tled part of Michigan north of Saginaw. 

The whole territory was divided by the carriers into 
three groups—A, embracing everything south of the Michi- 
gan Central in southern Michigan; B, north of the east and 
west line through Detroit up to Saginaw; and C, the terri- 
tory north up to the lakes. That grouping is not to be 
disturbed. ; 


COLORADO CLASS RATES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Arguments were made on May 19 by M. H. Alyesworth, 
A. L. Vogl, George J. Kindel, F. W. Maxwell and C. A. 
Herrington, for the complainants, and H. A. Scandrett, 
A. S. Brooks and J. G. McMurray, for the respondents, in 
the complaint of the Public Utilities Commission of Colo- 
rado and the Colorado Fair Rates Association vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. The complainants, in their 
petition, ask the Commission to prescribe class rates to 
Colorado on the following bases: From Chicago to Mis- 
souri River, mile for mile on the basis of the scale from 
New York to Chicago; from Missouri River to Denver, 
double the rate, mile for mile, the New York and Chi- 
cago scale; from Galveston to Fort Worth, mile for mile, 
the New York-Chicago scale; and from Fort Worth to 
Denver, one and a half times the per mile rate from 
New York to Chicago. 

George J. Kindel, one of the pioneers in Colorado’s fight 
for a different adjustment of rates, advocated making 
freight rates three-eighths of the express rates prescribed 
by the Commission. He said he was willing to assume the 
Commission had done the right thing in the express case. 
Incidentally he remarked that if one of the Colorado 
comimssioners knows no more about rates than about hog 
cholera, he (Kindel) was not surprised that he had quit 
farming, entered politics and become a state commissioner. 

The railroad attorneys ridiculed the suggestions about 
using the New York-Chicago class scale as a yardstick. 
Mr. Scandrett closed his remarks by saying he consid- 
ered that Colorado had fared well in the adjustment of 
rates. 
would be whether the adjustment was right, not merely 
as to whether Colorado suffered more or less than some 
other community. Thereupon Mr. Scandrett said he be- 
lieved the Commission had done well in making its vari- 
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ous adjustments to Colorado, subject only to the Criticism 
that it had continued some of the inconsistencies createg 
by the railroads. 

Mr. McMurray, speaking for the peculiar situation of 
the Denver & Rio Grande, said the Colorado Midland was 
in the hands of a receiver. 

“Has it not just recently come out of the hands of 
a receiver?” inquired Mr. Hall. Mr. McMurray admitted 
that it had, having been sold for $1,400,000 and that three 
of the bidders were junk dealers. 

“I thought it was bought by Mr. Penrose and his col- 
leagues,” said Mr. Hall. “They are not junk dealers, are 
they?” 

“Oh, no, I did not mean to say they are; but one roaq 
was recently sold to Mr. Radinsky, a junk dealer.” 

Mr. Brooks, in answer to the questions of the chair. 
man, said the carriers were arranging to increase the 
$1.47 class scale applying from Denver to Galveston to 
$1.80, the scale applying in the opposite direction. He 
said the $1.47 scale was put in by the railroads to enable 
Colorado farmers to meet the competition, in Texas, of 
farm products entering that state via St. Louis. He 
said the necessity for the scale has disappeared by reason 
of the publication of commodity rates. 

Mr. Vogl said the rates on bullion and sugar are rea 
sonable because the sugar and bullion interests have been 
powerful enough to compel consideration at the hands 
of the railroads. He admitted that the request for a 
91-cent scale to Westwater is to afford a reason for the 
state authorities to reduce rates within Colorado. He 
said a reduction would help the Denver & Rio Grande 
and other Colorado lines, else the Coloradoans would not 
be asking it. 

PROTECTING BERRIES IN TRANSIT 

The most important cause of strawberries rotting in 
transit from the South is the rhizopus fungus, commonly 
known as black mold, according to a new professional 
paper of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
531. In this bulletin it is pointed out that rhizopus rarely 
attacks uninjured berries and that comparatively little 
fruit is damaged in the field by the fungus. ‘To avoid loss 
in marketing the fruit, therefore, it is most important that 
bruising and wounding the berries in picking and handling 
should be carefully avoided. To some extent berries are 


injured every time they are handled or shaken, and, for 


this reason, it may be desirable to market the fruit in the 
containers in which it is harvested. 

“The conditions prevailing at the majority of packins 
houses are such as to afford favorable opportunities fo 
the growth of rhizopus, and if fruit is bruised in these 
houses infection is very likely to take place. The packiné 
houses and tables, therefore, should be kept as clean 4 
possible. Experiments in the effect of washing the berries 
indicate that unless clean water is used this may be4 
serious source of loss. Washing in clean water, on the 
other hand, lowers the temperature of the fruit and kee? 
the berries cool for a considerable time, during which they 
may be hauled to the station and placed under refrigel* 
tion. As the growth of rhizopus is very slow at a tempelt 
ture of 50 deg. F. or below, this cooling of the fruit tends 
to prevent the development of disease.” 

The paper points out that drying the washed berries is 
disadvantageous, especially when this is done by exposult 
to sunlight. The higher temperature in such cases favors 


the development of the rhizopus fungus within their tif 
sues. 
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War Operation of the Railroads 
By A. E. Heiss 
In April the United States, the largest of the neutrals, the report and order in the car supply case. When the 


threw in her lot with the entente allies. Immediately the 
chief officials of the government discovered what had been 
known to many others long before that time, that this 
isa world without wheels enough to feed and clothe itself 
and carry on war at any greater speed than it was being 
made theretofore, if as great. Since then there has been 
hardly any planning other than that which provides for 
the making of more facilities and the using of those 
already in existence to greater advantage in the grim 
business of making war. 

There are three principal agencies in this business of 
producing more facilities and utilizing those on hand to 
petter advantage. The oldest is the Shipping Board; the 
next the American Railway Association’s national defense 
committee, or war board, and, youngest of all, the food 
dictatorship, of which Hoover, the man who put Belgium 
on rations and kept it from starving, is to be the head. 

In a large way of speaking, the railroad war board has 
been operating the common carriers of the country since 
the middle of April, its executive committee of five, of 
which Fairfax Harrison is the head, sending “advice” to 
railroads, either as individuals or as a whole. It is like 
the advice of a king, equal to an order. The rail systems 
of the country have been welded into one system. Equip- 
ment has been pooled, and, wherever necessary, tonnage 
has been hauled by the shortest line, regardless of what 
railroad company was short hauled in the way forbidden 
by the fifteenth section of the Act to regulate commerce. 
But it is not necessary to become excited over the fact 
that that part of the law has been disregarded in the 
determination to make the wheels now in existence do 
a larger amount of work. That part of the law is for the 
protection of the carrier, not of the shipper. If the latter 
could require carriers, as a class, to carry freight and 
passengers by the parts of roads making the short mileage, 
many of their troubles would come to an end. 


Ideas of E. H. Harriman. 


The welding of the 170 systems into one, the pooling 
of the equipment, and the short-hauling are the most 
striking things that have been done. They are the things 
the late E. H. Harriman would probably have done had 
hot the government, by means of anti-trust suits, forbidden 
him and put a check on his ambition to own an ocean-to- 
ocean system that would have gradually acquired its 
neighbors. 

The railroads have also caused a pooling of lake cargo 
coal shipments, so as to conserve cars and ships on the 
Great Lakes; the number of which has been greatly re- 
duced by the demand for vessel property created by the 
large tonnage that must be moved to supply the armies 
in Europe, and by the submarine operations. 

In the middle of April the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by a vote of three to four, gave up that part of 
the control exercised by it over car movemnts as is com- 
brehended within the limited meaning of the words “car 
Service.” It had been exercising a large degree of super- 
Vision over the interchange and movement of cars under 


railroad presidents organized their war plan, the Com- 
missioners determined that inasmuch as “car service” was 
such a small part of the change and interchange and 
movement of cars that it would be advisable for them 
to give the railroad committee full control of the subject. 
This was done against the protest of Commissioner Mc- 
Chord, who thereupon asked to be relieved from any fur: 
ther connection with the car supply case. It was turned 
over to Chairman Hall. The railroads, acting through 
their association, have wiped out, or suspended, all the 
rules relating to car service which they had adopted under 
pressure from the Commission, exerted by Commissioner 
McChord as its representative. 

As heretofore set forth in The Traffic World, the pro- 
posal to remit the whole matter to the railroads caused 
heated debate among the Commissioners and a suggestion 
that one of the Commissioners had changed his mind as 
to the jurisdiction that the Commission, under the Act to 
regulate commerce, has over the movement of cars. It 
can now be authoritatively stated that the inference that 
one of the Commissioners had changed his mind on the 
fundamental question of jurisdiction is not correct. It is 
a fact, however, that four of the seven Commissioners, 
and therefore a majority, thought it better policy to allow 
the railroads again to try to distribute cars among them- 
selves in accordance with rules, not one of which could 
be singled out as a case of “it is the voice of Jacob but 
the hand of Esau.” 


Since that remission the shippers who have been dis- 
satisfied with their car supply have had to go to the 
railroad committee, at the head of which is C. M. Schaeffer, 
and ask for relief. Examiner Gutheim, of Chairman Hall’s 
staff, has been sitting with that committee, but it has 
been notorious that there has been no pressure on the 
railroad committee to adopt the suggestions that might, 
under the prior arrangement, have come from the Com- 
mission’s representative. 


Passage of the Esch Bill. 


How well the shippers have liked the arrangement may 
be inferred from the fact that on May 22 the Senate, 
without a word of debate or a roll call, passed the Esch 
car service bill, as told elsewhere. That measure gives 
the Commission complete authority over every phase of 
the service a car may render or the use that may be made 
of a rolling-stock unit. It was passed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission. If that body had the jurisdiction 
over cars it claimed in its car supply report and order, it 
may be asked why it recommended the passage of this 
bill. The fact is that the Commission more than a year 
ago asked Congress to remove the doubt as to its juris- 
diction that has existed from the minute a suggestion 
was made that the regulating body had the power to make 
rules governing the movement of cars over through routes 
established by it. 

But Congress did nothing until after the Commission, 
after the declaration of war, decided to allow the railroads 
to handle the car movemnt matter themselves. Then it 
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took up the matter and on May 22 passed the most drastic 
legislation that could be imagined—drastic in the sense 
that the Commission may say anything it desires about 
the movement of any kind of car and make rules govern- 
ing the movement of any particular class of equipment. 

While the Commission was exercising authority over 
“car service” it ordered that preferential treatment should 
be given to special trains of empty box cars for the haul- 
ing of wheat, flour and foodstuffs from Minneapolis to 
the East. It also ordered the return of coal cars to the 
mines, without diversion to any other class of business. 
If shippers had veen satisfied with the work done by the 
railroad committee on car service, it may be asked, would 
the Senate have passed such a bill, especially in such a 
summary manner? 

Technically the railroad war committee is the special 
committee on national defense of the American Railway 
Association. Daniel Willard is the chairman of it because 
he is the representative of the railroad industry on the 
advisory board of the National Council of Defense, cre- 
ated by act of Congress, the members of which are cabinet 
officers designated by the President and representatives 
of large classes or particular industries also appointed 
by him. Wach class or industry represented on the Na- 
tional Council has a committee that is supposed to be at 
the service of the National Council. The actual work 
of the railroad national defense committee is done by an 
executive committee of which Fairfax Harrison is chair- 
man and Samuel Rea, Hale Holden, Julius Kruttschnitt 
and Howard Elliott are the other members. Inasmuch as 
substantially all the railroads are members of that organ- 
ization, it is not necessary to think of the massed rail- 
roads of the country except in the terms, “American Rail- 
way Association.” 


War Problem Confronting Railroads. 


Upon the declaration of war the railroads of the country 
were confronted with the proposition that either they must 
operate their properties so as to give the military authori- 
ties satisfaction, or the country would demand their taking 
over by the government, there being a popular idea that 
the men selected by the people have greater ability to 
operate large enterprises than those placed in charge of 
such enterprises by the competition which throws aside 
those who fail to show ability to obtain results, expressed, 
generally speaking in terms of dividend payments. A 
notable meeting was held at the New Willard Hotel, ex- 
tending over several days,-:less than a week after the 
declaration. It was called by Daniel Willard, the man 
chosen by the President to represent the railroad industry 
in the Council of National Defense. Reporters were not 
invited or allowed to attend that meeting. There was 
war and the hysteria for secrecy, added to the natural 
inclination for secretiveness held by so many railroad man- 
agers, preventeu much publicity as to anything other than 
the resolutions offering the services of the railroads and 
promising to “co-ordinate their operations in a continental 
railway system merging, during such period (during the 
war) all their merely individual and competitive activities 
in the effort to produce a maximum of national transporta- 
tion efficiency.” 


They appointed the special committee on national de- 
fense before mentioned and the executive committee was 
placed in charge of the co-ordinated continental railroad 
system. That committee has to do with the physical op- 
eration of the railroads. It is the point of contact be- 
tween the railroads of the country and the military ma- 
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chine, the head of which, for purely military operations, 
is Quartermaster-General Sharpe. It also deals with the 
far larger questions as to how an ever-diminishing supply 
of cars can be made to handle an increasing amount of 
tonnage. The whole field of transportation, th: refore, 
comes under its view. 


There are four sub-committees of the main national de- 
fense committee, appointed primarily to deal with the 
purely territorial questions arising from the prospective 
troops and material movements. At present, nec« SSarily, 
they are dealing with phases of how to make the wheels 
in existence perform the work of the larger number for. 
merly in existence. L. F. Loree is the chairman of the 
eastern district sub-committee; R. H. Aishton, of the, cep. 
tral district; W. B. Scott, of the southern; and Wililam 
Sproule, of the western. 


No shipper, other than the government, is represented 
on the various bodies. The Interstate Commerce (Con. 
mission, created by law to stand as the mediator between 
the shipper and the carrier, is represented on the special 
committee by Edgar E. Clark, an able man, chosen by 
Theodore Roosevelt to be an Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner because of the large place he had made for 
himself as the head of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
not as a shipper or as a mediator between carrier and 
shipper. 

Question of Car Supply. 


Almost coincidentally with the meeting of the railroad 
presidents the Interstate Commerce Commission indef- 
nitely postponed the operative date of its car supply order. 
No report on the reasons for such postponement, either 
by way of a formal report to be carried in the publications 
of the Commission, or even the familiar ‘memorandum 
for the press” has ever been made. At the time Mr. 
Clark was made the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
representative on the railroad war committee, Commis- 
sioner McChord asked to be. relieved from particular re- 
sponsibility in connection with the car supply case, the 
effective date of the order in which was postponed without 
day, in a formal order promulgated April 13. 


A profound change took place in the management of 
the car supply of the country soon after the Commission 
postponed the date of its car supply order to an indefinite 
day, to be announced by it at some indefinite time in the 
future. On April 26 the American Railway Association 
announced the abrogation, suspension, or supersession of 
all the important, if not all, the rules adopted by it at 
the suggestion of the Commission immediately after the 
association, upon demand from the Commission, in its 
report on the car supply case, resumed “co-operation with 
the Commission at Washington.” 


When Commissioner McChord was relieved, at his re 
quest of further connection with the car supply case, he 
and Attorney-Examiner Dow, who had been the Commis 
sion’s representatives at the “co-operating” the association 
was doing with the Commission, ceased to have any lt 
lations with the committee of the association which it 
called the “Commission on Car Service.” That committee 
was made a sub-committee of the Fairfax Harrison com 
mittee. 

Since that time all the work of regulating the distribr 
tion of cars, so far as shippers know, has been done a 
No. 719 Thirteenth street, Washington, D. C., where ie 
American Railway Association has moved its executive 
committee. Examiner Gutheim, of the Commission’s staff, 
sits with the association’s car supply committee. so, te 
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tically, at least, there is still co-operation between the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads. 
Plans for Legislation. 

At the time this was written the plan arranged between 
the interstate commerce committees of the two houses 
of Congress was to have the Esch bill agreed to in con- 
ference between the two committees and the conference 
report acted upon, within a week, if possible. It was also 
planned by shippers favoring the Hoke Smith amendment 
to the bill increasing the number of commissioners from 
seven to nine, to have that measure hurried through the 
House. They were acting on the theory that the Smith 
amendment would force the suspension of tne fifteen per 
cent tariffs. 

It is admitted that if the Commisison exercises the au- 
thority given it by the Esch bill, it can seriously disar- 
range plans the railroad war committee may have made 
tentatively, unless the war committee and the Commission 
have frequent consultations and come to perfect. under- 
standing as to what should be done, because, under the 
Esch bill, the Commission has authority to regulate the 
movement of every car in the country. That being the 
fact, it can give priority to anything it desires by simply 
designating the priority based on descriptions of cars 
which, at a given time, shall-be handled first. That power, 
it is suggested, would be inferior to that of the President 
to order expedited movement for cars containing “war 
material.” 

There is no compulsion on the Commission to exercise 
the authority given it by the Esch bill, but, in the event 
that bill becomes law and the Commission fails to exercise 
its power, it is believed Congress would pass a mandatory 
statute. 


PREFERENTIAL SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In the delirium caused by the war, members of Con- 
gress, both Senators and Representatives, are offering bills, 
which they may view in a shamefaced way when times be- 
come normal. In H. J. Res. 90, which was printed in 
The Traffic World May 19, there is a provision reliev- 
ing a carrier who obeys an order requiring the expediting 
of a particular shipment or commodity from any liability 
no matter what the carrier may do in carrying out that 
order. Almost any lawyer would make the point against 
that measure that if constitutional it would absolve from 
any blame any railroad for anything done by itself or 
any of its servants, no matter how unnecessary the thing 
done might be in the achievement of the desire to expe- 
dite a particular shipment. It is suggested that an enthusi- 
astic yardmaster, in order to get a carload of saddles 
through to a captain of cavalry, might throw a train load 
of fertilizer into the ditch and both yardmaster and rail- 
road would escape liability, in money damages, for such 
foolishness. : 


The resolution was prepared by Attorney-General Greg- 
ory, the author of the espionage bill which caused such 
long debate in Congress and was so materially modified 
because, in the eyes of senators and representatives, many 
of its parts were ridiculous. While many of these bills 
pertaining to’ the regulation of railroads are said to have 
the approval of President Wilson, it is doubtful whether 
one of them has been any more than superficially read 
‘oor by him. Even his worst critics cannot believe that he 
has given his approval to some of the measures that have 
been put forward as having his endorsement. 

Senator Newlands and Representative Adamson, the 
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heads of the two interstate commerce committees, had 
a talk with the President May 18 about an identical bill 
introduced by them, in the Senate by Mr. Newlands, and 
one in the House by Mr. Adamson. It is $2293. The first 
section of it would make it a misdemeanor for a striker, 
for instance, to interfere with the making up of trains 
for the movement of interstate commerce. The second 
section is substantially the measure prepared by Attorney- 
General Gregory and technically known as H. J. Res. 90. 
which was introduced by Mr. Webb. The Newlands-Adam- 
son bill seems now to have displaced it. The Newlands- 
Adamson bill is as follows: 


That on and after the approval of this act any person 
or persons who shall, during the war with Germany, know- 
ingly and willfully, by physical force, threats or intimida- 
tion, obstruct or retard, or aid in obstructing or retarding, 
the passage of the United States mail, or any carriage, 
horse, driver or carrier carrying the same, or the orderly 
conduct or movement in the United States of interstate 
or foreign commerce, or the orderly make-up or movement 
or disposition of any train, or the movement or disposition 
of any locomotive, car, or other vehicle on any railroad in 
the United States engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for 
every such offense shall be punishable by a fine of not ex- 
ceeding $100, or by imprisonment for not exceeding six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment; and the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized, when- 
ever in his judgment the public interest requires, to em- 
ploy the armed forces of the United States to prevent any 
obstruction or retardation of the passage of the mail, or 
of the orderly conduct or movement of interstate or for- 
eign commerce in any part of the United States, or of 
any train, locomotive, car, or other vehicle upon any rail- 
road in the United States engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

Sec. 2. That during the continuance of the war in 
which the United States is now engaged, the President is 
authorized, whenever in his judgment such action is 
necessary to the public security and defense, to direct that 
certain kinds of traffic or particular shipments, as may be 
determined by him, shall have preference or priority in 
transportation by any common carriers by railroad or wa- 
ter. He may give these directions at and for such times 
as he may determine, and may modify, change, suspend, 
or annul them, and for any such purpose he is hereby 
authorized to issue orders direct or through such person 
or persons as he may designate for the purpose, to any of 
the officers, agents or employes of the aforesaid carrier 
companies. Officials of the United States, when so desig- 
nated, shall receive no compensation for their services 
rendered hereunder. Persons not in the employ of the 
United States so designated shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the President may fix. Suitable offices may be 
rented and all necessary expenses, including compensation 
of persons so designated, shall be paid as directed by the 
President out of funds which may have been or may be 
provided to meet expenditures for the national security and 
defense. And it shall be the duty of any and all such 
officers, agents or employes of such carriers by railroad or 
water to obey strictly and conform promptly to such 
orders, and failure to comply therewith, or to do or perform 
whatever is necessary to the prompt execution of such 
order, shall render such officers, agents or employes guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and any such officer, agent or employe 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than $10,000, or. 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. When, in accordance with such order 
hereinbefore provided, any of the said carrier lines shall. 
for the benefit of the United States. nerform any particu- 
lar service so ordered, the compensation due for such 
service shall be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and any carrier complying with any such order 
herein provided shall be exempt from any and all provi- 
sions in existing law imposing civil or criminal pains, pen- 
alties or liabilites upon carriers of account of any such 
action. ; 

The President’s Letter 


President Wilson had addressed the following letter to 


Chairman Webb of the judiciary committee, and Chair- 
man Adamson of the committee on interstate commerce, 
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in regard to the bill immediately afterwards introduced by 
Mr. Webb: 


I am taking the liberty of sending to you, with the earnest 
hope that it may commend itself to your committee and to the 
House, a joint resolution authorizing me to direct that certain 
kinds of traffic or particular shipments shall from time to time 
have preference or priority in transportation by common car- 
riers by railroad or water. The exercise of such authority has 
become imperatively necessary because there is at present 
no authority in existence by which such decisions can be made 

The railroads of the country have in a very practical and 
patriotic way consented to the formation under the guidance 
of the Council of National Defense of an executive commit- 
tee presided over by Daniel Willard, through which they under- 
take to serve the interests of the government and of the coun- 
try in the best and most effective way possible under our guid- 
ance. 

Of course, one department thinks the shtpments in which 
it is most interested the most important and deserving of 
immediate transportation, while another department thinks 
it an imperative necessity that other shipments should take 
priority. What this resolution would provide,.if adopted, would 
be some authority by which competitive questions of this sort 
could be determined. It would cause no friction, indeed, it 
would remove it, and it would relieve a very great embarrass- 
ment arising out of the existing conditions. 

In asking the attorney general to draw up the enclosed 
resolution I did not request him to prescribe a penalty because 
I had in mind the following provision which is already law 
and is contained in the Army Act of Aug. 19, 1915: 

“The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the 
secretary of war, to take possession and assume control of any 
system or systems of transportation, or any part thereof, and 
to utilize the same, to the exclusion as far as may be necessary 
of all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or transportation of 
troops, war material and equipment, or for such other purposes 
connected with the emergency as may be needful and desirable.”’ 

I assumed that this furnished sufficient sanction, if sanction 
were needed, as I think it would not be. 


The public utility commissioners of various states in 
Washington in attendance at the fifteen per cent case 
hearing have been told that the section of the bill giv- 
ing the President authority to expedite the movement of 
particular commodities or shipments, which exempts from 
any liability that might otherwise attach, any carrier in 
whatever it does to carry out an order from the Presi- 
dent, is intended to supersede state laws forbidding dis- 
crimination as between communities or between commod- 
ities. 

It develops that the railroads’ war committee, which 
is technically the executive committee of the American 
Railway Association national defense committee, some 
time ago asked the state commissioners if they could not 
set aside the laws of the various states. A. E. Helm, of 
the Kansas commission, said the request should be ad- 
dressed to the state legislature rather than to the Kansas 
commissioners—that they had no such authority. Mr. 
Henderson, commerce counsel for the Iowa commission, 
who did not attend the meeting, but who was consulted 
later, said he thought the Iowa commissioners have such 
authority and would not even have to wink at violations 
of the laws, as some of the railroad presidents had sug- 
gested. 

Nobody at the meeting was authorized to speak for 
the shipper, who will have to bear the loss, without re- 
course, if in carrying out the President’s order a railroad 
official destroys a thousand dollars’ worth of private 
property to get through a shipment of a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of military supplies which some military 
officer may think is of vital importance. 


A Possible Conflict 


Owing to facts that are fresh in the minds of nearly 
everybody who has had anything to do with car shortage 
and congestion in the last two years, the Esch bill, now 
pending in the Senate, and the Newlands-Adamson bill, 
creating, in a short way of speaking, a priority transporta- 
tion board, are coming to be recognized as the things leg- 
islative to which shippers must give attention lest, in 
the war fever, they be deprived of some things they have 
acquired during the years of effort on their part. 

Passage of the Esch bill in the form it now has in the 
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Senate will give the Interstate Commerce Commission full 
authority to regulate the use of cars during the war, 
Passage of the Newlands-Adamson bill may divide author. 
ity. That, at least, is the way in which the matter jg 
coming to be viewed. It is not intended to say, of course, 
that enactment of the Newlands-Adamson bill necessarily 
means division of authority. It gives the President power 
to say what kind of commodity or shipment shal] be 
moved first, either speaking himself or by an agent. 

He could prevent the possibility of friction by designat. 
ing the Commission. But he would have the power to 
put an army officer in charge with power to wreck all 
business on the theory that he was running a war and 
that damage to business must be disregarded. 

The Newlands-Adamson bill, however, as was the case 
with the Webb bill, goes farther than putting a board or 
a single person in charge of the traffic of the country by 
giving him power to say in what order freight shall pe 
handled. And it also would absolve carriers from all liabil- 
ities that would otherwise be incurred by anything they 
may do in carrying out an expedite order. 


According to the infefence drawn by the state commis. 
sioners from what the railroad presidents told them about 
the purpose of the bill, that part of the proposed law is to 
overcome the state laws forbidding discrimination in the 
movement of commodities, state laws requiring the running 
of a given number of passenger trains on a given route 
within a specified time and limitations on the number of 
cars in a train, if not the full crew laws, although there 
are few persons who think the proposed statute would do 
that. The query has been raised as to whether that is 
really the object of those who framed that part of the 
Newlands-Adamson bill because the sixth section of the Act 
to regulate commerce, commanding the railroads to give 
preference to “military materials,” by the ordinary rule of 
construing statutes, might be held to absolve carriers from 
penalties and liabilities provided by state statutes. 





WAR INCREASES CAR SHORTAGE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Announcement that a U. S. army division is to be sent 
to France, following the earlier information that nine regi- 
ments of U. S. engineers are to also proceed to the front, 
has an interest for those who have to use freight cars 
and engines in their business other than that which the 
non-shipping American naturally feels. The expedition will 
have to carry with it a complete outfit for constructing a 
railroad from the port where it lands to that part of the 
firing line the defense of which will be assigned to it, if it 
is sent to the front line trenches. 


According to the declaration made by Senator Under- 
wood of Alabama in a speech made in the Senate May 18, 
the only thing the French or English will be able to fur- 
nish the American expedition will be a place to land and 
rails to the trenches. When Mr. Underwood said a place 
to land and rails to the battle field and the trenches, Sen- 
ator Martin of Virginia, the Democratic leader, interrupted 
and said: “I do not think rails were included.” 


“It may be limited only to the port,” said the Alabaman, 
amending his announcement. “At any rate, we wil have to 
furnish all the cars, locomotives and equipment we cal, 
for operating trains, and we will have to furnish for our 
forces the clothing, the guns, the shells, and even dow? 
to the fuel; I am informed by an authority which there 
is no possibility of contradicting that the strain of supply 
ing the armies now in Europe is such that they cannot 
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stand any additional strain in connection with any consid- 
erable number of American soldiers on that field, so we 
have got to supply them.” 

Presumably there is no military harm in publishing that 
fact else SO Staunch supporters of the President as Sena- 
tors Underwood and Martin would not have made the dec- 
jarations in an open session of the Senate and circulated 
in the Congressional Record, the official publication of Con- 
gress. 

The information should be of value to those who have 
goods to ship by rail, because if the usual volume of busi- 
ness is to be done there must be heavier loading of freight 
cars. Loading to minimum weight will not do if Ameri- 
cans are “to come across” in this war. 


It is not material to know how many Cars, rails, locomo- 
tives and tons of fuel coal will be taken fromthe stock 
of the already reduced supply of such things. It is to be 
remembered only that whatever cars and locomotives are 
taken will still further deplete the supply already shortened 
by the absolute disappearance of 49,817 cars during the 
period between June 30, 1914, and January 1, 1917, and the 
temporary disappearance of the cars in which about 1,100,- 
000 tons of freight consigned to France and Italy may 
be stored at Atlantic ports. How much of that stuff is in 
the 89,000 cars tied up in the congestions reported as of 
March 1 is of no importance. The facts that call for 
heavier loading are that 49,000 cars have disappeared for 
ever, 89,000 are tied up in congestions, and more cars and 
engines are to be taken from the stock in this country to 
enable American soldiers to reach the trenches and re- 
main there as an effective military unit. 


RAILROAD MEN TO THE FRONT 
The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau. 
Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, and 
chairman of the railroads’ war board or executive com- 
mittee, authorizes the following statement: 


“Instructions have been issued by the railroads’ war 
board to the railroads of the United States to take vigor- 
ous action to assist in the organization of nine regiments 
of qualified railroad men for service in France. It is 
urgently necessary that these men be sent to France at 
the earliest possible moment. 


“Railroad executives have been asked to give immediate 
attention to.a communication which has just been sent to 
them, which says in effect: 


The French railways are badly run down. They need more 
or less complete rehabilitation. France has no men who can 
be spared for this work. She wants all her men at the front. 

Before we can train men to go into the trenches we can sup- 
Ply France’s railroad wants, and we can do it practically im- 
mediately. Any men we send over must be soldiers, so it will 
be necessary for the railroad forces to enter the army. 

We propose to make up five construction regiments of six 
companies each, to do this rehabilitation. Each regiment will 
have an engineer officer of the United States Army as Colonel 
and another officer from the army as adjutant. The other 
officers will be made up of railroad men, except that the com- 
missary will be provided by the United States Army. The 
Lieutenant Colonel will be a chief engineer of a railroad, or 
Someone else of similar experience. The captains will be taken 


from the engineers of maintenance of way, the lieutenants from 

Supervisors or roadmasters, and the non-commissioned officers 

— track and bridge foremen. The privates will be track 
rers. 

The pressing need just now is for officers for these regi- 
ments. ‘They will require five chief engineers, thirty engineers 
of maintenance of way, ninety supervisors or roadmasters, sixty 
track foremen, and thirty bridge foremen. Each company will 


aan, 150 track laborers and fourteen bridge carpenters as 
yates, 
The next important requirement on the French railways is 


wr shop forces, They are short of men to repair their loco- 
a It is proposed to organize a shop regiment, to be 
an the tne same way as the construction regiments, except 
poll le Lieutenant Colonel will be a superintendent of motive 


will Captains will be master mechanics, the Lieutenants 
be shop foremen and the non-commissioned officers gang 
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foremen. The rest of the company will be made up of boiler- 
makers, machinists, blacksmiths and their helpers, 

“Three operating regiments will be raised, with officers 
from superintendents, trainmasters, yardmasters and oth- 
ers having to do with the actual operation of trains. The 
privates in this case will be taken from the train crews. 

“The war board has requested the following railroad 
executives to act as railway advisers to the officers of the 
United States army in charge of the organization of these 
regiments: W. W. Atterbury, vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will co-operate with Col. H. D. Deakyne, at Phil- 
adelphia; Mr. J. H. Hustis, receiver, Boston & Maine, with 
Major W. P. Wooten at Boston; B. F. Bush, receiver, Mis- 
souri Pacific, with Colonel C. M. Townsend at St. Louis; 
Wm. Sproule, president, Southern Pacific, with Colonel J. 
P. Cavanaugh at San Francisco; H. W. Miller, resident ex- 
ecutive officer, Southern Railway, with Major J. S. Sewell 
at Atlanta, and L. F. Loree, president, Delaware & Hudson, 
with Colonel C. H. McKinstry at New York.” 


N. L. T. L. CO-OPERATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
The railroad war board, speaking through Howard EIlli- 
ott, May 25, asked the National Industrial Traffic 
League to appoint a committee to co-operate with 
it to reduce the demands on equipment so as to release 
some for use in Europe and to increase the supply in 
this country for war purposes. H. C. Barlow asked Mr. 
Elliott if the duplication of merchandisé service on the 
Fort Wayne and Panhandle branches of the Pennsylvania 
between Chicago and Pittsburgh, for illustration, could 
not be eliminated and whether “dead time” of freight 
trains provided to prevent one road getting into a given 
market ahead of its rivals, could not be cut out. Mr. 
Elliott said that was one of the objects of the pooling bill 
pending in Congress. The League voted to appoint a 
central committee of seven and -twenty-three regional 
committees to co-operate.’ It remitted to its executive 
committee the question of establishing an office in Wash- 
ington. 





ESCH BILL PASSED 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The Senate, May 22, passed the revised Esch bill, tech- 
nically Known as H. R. 328. It is not the bill that- was 
put through the House, although in substance it is the 
same, 

It is the longest stride in government regulation taken 
since Congress definitely authorized the Commission to 
fix the reasonable and non-discriminatory rate for the 
future. It gives the Commission full power over car 
movement and when the House accepts the bill, as revised 
by Attorney-Examiner Dow and approved by the Com- 
mission, it will put an end to the uncertainty of shippers 
as to whether the American Railway Association or the 
Commission has control over car movements. 

The bill as passed is much broader than the one passed 
by the House. The House bill made the existence of 
an emergency a condition precedent to the exercise of 
jurisdiction over car movement by the Commission. As 
revised by Attorney-Examiner Dow, the biJ eliminated 
all reference to emergency and left thé question as to 
when it would regulate the distribution and movement of 
cars to the discretion of the Commission unhampered by 
reference to emergency or any other condition. 

At the afternoon session of May 21, Senator Robinson 
of Arkansas pointed out the distinction between the bill 
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passed by the House and the measure reported by the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce. The original 
Esch bill defined car service as meaning “exchange, in- 
terchange and return of cars,” while the substitute de- 
fines car shortage as including the movement, distribu- 
tion, exchange, interchange and return of cars. Senators 
Pomerene, Fletcher and Townsend at that time expressed 
the wish that the bill might be disposed of then and 
there, but Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire demanded 
the regular order, thereby forcing consideration over to 
May 22. 

The report of the interstate commerce committee which 
caused the Senate to act so promptly is as follows: 


The first paragraph of the proposed amendment defines 
the term car service used in this bill as including “the 
movement, distribution, exchange, interchange and return 
of cars” used in the transportation of property by any car- 
rier subject to its provisions. 

The second paragraph makes it the duty of the carriers 
to establish, observe and enforce just and reasonable rules, 
regulations and practices with respect to car service and 
prohibits unjust and unreasonable rules, regulations and 
practices. 

The third paragraph authorizes the Commission to re- 
quire carriers to file with it from time to time the rules 
and regulations with respect to car service and the Com- 
mission, in its discretion, may order them to be incor- 
porated in their schedules of rates, fares and charges for 
transportation. 

The fourth paragraph provides that the Commission, 
after hearing on a complaint, or upon its own initiative 
without complaint, shall establish reasonable rules, regu- 
lations and practices with respect to car service, classifi- 
cation of cars, and the compensation to be paid for the use 
of any car not owned by any such common carrier and 
penalties or other sanctions for’the observation of such 
rules. 

The fifth paragraph authorizes the Commission, when in 
its opinion necessity exists for immediate action with re- 
spect to the supply or use of cars for transportation of 
property, either upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
without complaint, at once, and if it so orders, without 
answer or other formal pleading, and with or without 
notice, hearing or report, to suspend the operation or any 
or all rules, regulations, or practices then established for 
such time as the Commission may desire, and to make 
such just and reasonable directions with respect to car 
service during such time as in its opinion will best pro- 
mote car service in the interest of the public and the 
commerce of the people. 

The sixth paragraph permits the Commission to exercise 
its authority through such agents or agencies as it may 
designate for that purpose, and— 

The seventh and last paragraph fixes the penalties. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment or substitute 
is to give the Commission plenary power over the “move- 
ment, distribution, exchange, interchange and return of 
cars,” to the end that the public may receive the best 
possible service in transportation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission decided Janu- 
ary 18, 1917, by a vote of four to three, in “No. 9284, Car 
Supply Investigation,” that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had the power to control the distribution of cars. 
Three of the commissioners, Messrs. Clark, Clements and 
Hall, dissented from this view. Whether the majority or 
minority opinion is the correct view, it is sufficient to 
say that grave doubt exists when there should be none. A 
maximum of service can only be had out of present facili- 
ties by conferring upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power to regulate car service. 

Our transportation system of months has failed to meet 
the requirements of trade. Cars have not been equitably 
distributed. This may be due in part to lack of warehouse, 
elevator, and trackage facilities; in part, to insufficient sup- 
ply of cars; in part to failure of shippers and consignees to 
load and unload cars, but it certainly is in large part 
caused by lack of system in the movement, distribution, 
exchange and interchange and return of cars. Inexcusable 
delays have been permitted in returning cars from points 
of destination to the roads owning them. There seems to 





be an utter lack of spirit of accommodation among th. 
different railway systems in the return of cars to the ow. 
ing companies, with the result that many cars have been 
lying idle when they should be moving. Thus the Dublie 
has been compelled to suffer unnecessarily. Because of 
this condition producers of food, fuel and merchandise 
have not been able to transport their products to the con- 
sumers, and the public has been made to suffer yp. 
necessarily. 

To illustrate conditions in grain-producing siates, the 


testimony of Mr. O. P. B. Jacobson, railroad commission | 


of Minnesota, is illuminating. In substance, he told the 
Interstate Commerce Committee on May 3, 1917, that the 
state of Minnesota had 25,000,000 bushels of grain whic, 
should be removed at once. Twenty million bushels of i 
had been sold to millers and other grain men throughout 
the United States and the other 5,000,000 to the allies, ang 
the railrodds were without cars with which to move this 
great supply. At that time thousands and thousands of 
cars with grain were on the tracks of the Lehigh Valley 
and other roads for months, coming from the West. Thirty 
per cent of the cars of the Great Northern Railroad were 
in the East and the owning company could not get them 
back. The same condition was true with the Northem 
Pacific. 

According to figures furnished the committee by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads grouped in 
the states indicated, had, on April 15, 1917, box cars on 
their lines in excess of those owned by them as follows: 

In the New England States, 9,869 cars. 

In New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and east 
Pennsylvania, 69,198 cars. 

In Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and west Pennsylvania, 
12,060 cars. ‘ 

In Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
11,065 cars. 

The railroads in the following groups of states on the 

sdme date owned box cars in excess of the number on their 
lines as follows: - 
‘In Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida, 24,980 cars; Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, 30,211 cars; Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas, 2,230 cars; Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Mis 
souri and Arkansas, 17,861 cars; Texas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico, 4,677 cars; Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Ne 
vada, California, Utah and Arizona, 4,939 cars. 

On the same date the railroads grouped in the following 
states indicated had gondola coal and coke cars on their 
lines in excess of those owned by them as follows: 

In the New England States, 10,039; Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and west Pennsylvania, 5,266; Iowa, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, 19,350; Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas, 1,965; Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Mis 
souri and Arkansas, 2,923; Texas, Louisiana and New Mex: 
ico, 170; Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, California, 
Utah and Arizona, 6,003. 

And the railroads in the following groups of states owned 
cars in excess of the number on their lines as follows: 

In New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and east 
Pennsylvania, 47,646; Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, 31,249, and Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida, 15,723. 

Car service rules relating to the return of cars to the 
owning roads have been prescribed by the American Rail 
way Association, but many of the carriers have refused 0 
neglected to comply with these regulations. Failure 
return cars to the owning roads has become a comm) 
practice. 

“The misuses of equipment resulted in depriving the 
owning lines of cars which they had provided for the trans 
portation of coal, grain, perishable commodities and othe! 
articles and diverted such cars from’the norma! channels 
to the transportation of other commodities in other ter 
tory and reducing in large measure the ability of certall 
carriers to serve the shippers and consignees of freight 
located on their lines or their connections, and in denyilé 
to many shippers and consignees such transporiation fa- 
cilities as were necessary to them, and such as they would 
have received if freight cars had been handled in #& 
cordance with car-service rules.” : 

Your committee is driven to the conclusion that while 
additional equipment is perhaps needed to accommodate 
the extraordinary amount of traffic, they have not used 
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their present equipment systematically and so as to get 
from it the amount of service of which it is capable. 

The American Railway Association has adopted rules 
providing for the return of cars to the owning roads, but 
their rules, no doubt adopted in the best of faith, have not 
peen observed by some of the carriers. Under the circum- 
stances, your committee is of the opinion that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be clothed not only 
with authority to make the necessary rules, but also with 
the power to see that they are properly enforced. 

We therefore recommend the adoption of the proposed 
substitute. Our reasons for preferring the substitute for 
the bill as it passed the House are in part as follows: 

First. It is shorter in form and we believe more readily 
understood. 

Second. Its definition of car service is broader and em- 
praces “the movement and distribution” of cars, as well 
as “the exchange, interchange and return of cars.” 

Third. The Commission is required to establish rea- 
sonable rules, regulations and practices with respect to car 
ervice. 

, Fourth. We give to the Commission fuller power over 
car service whenever the occasion requires its exercise. 


Text of Esch Bill. 

The Esch bill, H. S. 328, as passed by the Senate May 
22, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate commerce,’ as amended, in respect of car service 
and for other purposes,” is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled: 

That an Act to regulate commerce, approved Feb. 4, 
1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, be further amended 
and supplemented as follows: 

The term “car service” as used in this act shall include 
the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange and 
return of cars used in the transportation of property by 
any carrier subject to the provisions of this act. 

It shall be the duty of every such carrier to establish, 
observe and enforce just and reasonable rules, regulations 
and practices with respect to car service, and every un- 
just and unreasonable rule, regulation and practice with 
respect to car service is prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby author- 
ized by general or special orders to require all carriers 
subject to the provisions of the act, or any of them, to 
file with it from time to time their rules and regulations 
with respect to car service, and the Commission may, in 
its discretion, direct that the said rules and regulations 
shall be incorporated in their schedules showing rates, 
fares and charges for transportation and be subject to 
any or all of the provisions of the act relating thereto. 

The Commission shall, after hearing, on a complaint or 
upon its own initiative without complaint, establish rea- 
sonable rules, regulations and prattices with respect to 
car service, including the classification of cars, compen- 
sation to be paid for the use of any car not owned by 
any such common carrier and the penalties or other sanc- 
tions for non-observance of such rules. 

Whenever the Commission shall be of opinion that ne- 
cessity exists for immediate action with respect to the 
supply or use of cars for transportation of property, the 
Commission shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, 
either upon complaint or upon its own initiative without 
complaint, at once, if it so orders, without answer or 
other formal pleading by the interested carrier or car- 
riers, and with or without notice, hearing, or the making 
or filing of a report, according as the Commission may 
determine, to suspend the opeartion of any or all rules, 
regulations or practices then established with respect to 
car service for such time as may be determined by the 
Commission, and also authority to make such just and 
Teasonable directions with respect to car service during 
such time as in its opinion will best promote car service 
in interest of the public and the commerce of the 
people. 

The directions of the Commission as to car service may 
be made through and by such agents or agencies as the 
Commission shall designate and appoint for that purpose. 

In case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, 
receiver or trustee to comply with any direction or order 
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with respect to car service, such carrier, receiver or trustee 
shall be liable to a penalty of not less-than $100 nor 
more than $500 for each such offense and $50 for each and 
every day of the continuance of such offense, which shall 
accrue to the United States and may be recovered in a 
civil action brought by the United States. 


The revised Esch bill will be sent to the President for 
signature early next week. The only thing remaining to 
be done at the Capitol is to have the Senate agree to the 
suggestion of the House that the act be specifically. made 
a part of the first section of the interstate commerce act. 
As the Senate passed the bill, it was attached to no part 
of this act. Mr. Mann, the best informed representative 
on railroad legislation, insisted on having the bill attached 
to the first section because it is a criminal statute and he 
thought there should be certainty that it is intended to 
be a part of the Act to regulate commerce. 

The passage of the Esch bill, many believe, will dispose 
of the proposal to have an independent board appointed to 
say what kind of commodities or shipments should have 
priority. 

Although the passage of the bill was one of the most 
important pieces of railroad regulation since 1906, there 
was no debate on it when the action of May 22 was taken. 
Senator Pomerene asked unanimous consent for its consid- 
eration and obtained it without a suggestion that anyone 
wanted even to inquire about the matter before allowing 
the consent. Without a word of explanation the bill wus 
read a third time and passed. Then, so that those inter- 
ested might have some explanation, Mr. Pomerene had 
the report of the committee inserted in the record. Imme- 
diately thereafter Senators Newlands, Pomerene and Cum- 
mins were appointed to confer, with the House and per- 
suade it to agree to the revision made nominally by 
Senator Pomerene but as a matter of fact by Attorney- 
Examiner Dow acting on suggestions from the senators. 


TRANSPORTATION OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The work of seeing to it that there is no delay in 
handling lake cargo coal, either as to ships or as to cars, 
has been placed in the hands of Fred C. Baird, traffic 
manager of the Bessemer & Lake Erie. He acts as the 
representative of the railroads and of the Lake Erie Coal 
Association, which sends all the lake cargo coal to the 
Lake Erie Coal Exchange. His appointment is the out- 
come of the conference of coal operators and railroad 
officials with the railroad war board in Washington May 
11. Mr. Baird will have to be at work every morning 
before 7 o’clock, receiving reports from agents at the 
various lake ports as to the number of cars of different 
kinds of coal that have arrived during the night. The 
coal intended for transshipment to upper lake ports has 
been classified and each class has been given a number. 
Having been advised as to the kind of coal a particular 
ship is to carry, it will be the duty of Mr. Baird to see 
to it that the number of cars required to fill the particular 
vessel are switched to the docks immediately and the 
empties started on their way back to the coal mine. Mr. 
Baird will be the dictator from whom there will be no 
appeal. The coal men and the railroad men have placed 
him in full charge to see to it that the fuel is sent for- 
ward without delay to either cars or ships. 

The Federal Trade Commission has sent a report on 
the bituminous coal industry to the House of Representa- 
tives. In it that body attributes the high prices to lack 
of transportation. The Commission found that while the 
productive capacity of the present mines has been ample 
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the railroads, from a variety of causes, have not furnished 
sufficient cars to carry their products to points of con- 


sumption. Respecting transportation conditions, the re- 


port says: 


“While, as previously pointed out, there is no lack of 
coal in the ground, or of mines from which it can be 
obtained, the fact must be borne in mind that few soft 
coal mines are equipped to store coal. The coal must be 
loaded into railroad cars as fast as it comes out of the 
mine. As a general rule, miners do not go into the mine 
unless the cars necessary to take care of the day’s output 
are on hand at the mouth of the mine. Cars enough 
to carry away the coal as fast as it can be mined are 
therefore a prime necessity. During the past six months, 
from a variety of causes, the railroads have not furnished, 
or have not been able to furnish, cars equal to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the mines. Furthermore, where coal 
has to be carried part of the way by water, there has 
been difficulty in getting enough boats. 

“The principal causes for a lack of adequate rail trans- 
portation have been: Car shortage, embargoes on the 
movement of freight cars, lack of sufficient motive power 
and, to some extent, abuse by shippers and consignees 
of reconsignment and. demurrage privileges. Car short- 
age in some cases appears to have been due to lack of 
sufficient cars suited to carrying coal, in others, to the 
diversion to use in other industries of cars generally 
available for the movement of coal, and in others to the 
much longer hauls required, due to the shift of markets 
from their normal sources of supply, which required more 
cars than usual to distribute the same tonnage. Lack of 
terminal facilities adequate to handle the immense volume 
of freight consigned to certain points resulted in great 
congestion at those localities. Railroads on whose lines 
the shipments originated had to place embargoes against 
shipments consigned to such destinations, until the con- 
gestion could be relieved. In some cases there was also 
a lack of sufficient locomotives to move the coal from the 
mines to the consumer. Some of the car shortage appears 
also to have been due to abuses by shippers of reconsign- 
ment privileges, and of consignees of demurrage privi- 
leges in the unloading of cars at destination. In some 
instances such reconsignment and demurrage privileges 
appear to have been used by mine operators and brokers 
as temporary storage in connection with speculative activi- 
ties to obtain extortionate prices from coal consumers. 

“The principal causes for a lack of adequate water 
transportation have been: Diversion of boats in the 
coastwise coal trade to other lines of ocean traffic,. diver- 
sion of boats in the lake coal trade to ocean traffic, and 
the conflict of the demand for iron ore and grain trans- 
portation with the demand for coal transportation. This 
conflict has occurred because of the higher freights paid 
for eastward bound iron ore and grain transportation than 
for westward bound coal. The delay incident to loading 
and unloading coal, and the fact that three of the highly 
profitable grain or ore cargoes could be transported in 
the same time in which only two could be carried, if 
coal were taken westward, has resulted in boats, suitable 
for carrying coal going westward empty, using water as 
ballast instead of coal.” 


WAR TAX ON FREIGHT BILLS 


R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, for that organiza- 
tion, the Kansas City Board of Trade, the Kansas City 
Live Stock Exchange and the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ 
Association, has written the following letter to Senator 
James A. Reed: 

“In response to your telegram of the 12th, I wish to 
summarize certain reasons why Congress should not adopt 
a percentage form of tax on railroad freight charges for 
war revenue purposes. 

“First—Freight rates in this country are the outgrowth 
of railroad and market competition, and freight cost is 
a prominent factor in determining markets of concentra- 
tion of the products of soil, mine and forest, and for the 
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distribution of jobbing commerce. Freight rates are not 
upon a scientific basis, but the important rate adjustments 
which carry the volume of the country’s traffic have more 
or less fixed relationship from territory of production ang 
to territory of consumption, as between market places, 


“Terminal grain markets and live stock slaughtering 
centers exist on the Missouri River and in the Southwest, 
and are in competition with similar markets and slaughter. 
ing centers at and east of the Mississippi River, in dray. 
ing grain and live stock, hay and other products of the 
West, milling or merchandising of packing same, and for. 
warding to competitive markets of consumption, domestic 
and export. 


“Freight. traffic is for these reasons more senNsitive to 
the rate adjustment thereupon than is true of passenger 
fares, express, etc., all of which are included in the war 
revenue program for special taxation. 

“Second—The expense of conducting the war should 
be distributed equally upon the people of the country, as 
nearly as possible, irrespective of the locality of their 
residence or business operations. It is of no more value 
to the citizen of San Francisco who pays $3.70 per 100 
pounds on first class traffic from New York, for the coun- 
try to conduct this war, than it is for the citizen of Chi- 
cago; a three per cent tax, however, would mean that 
the San Francisco citizen would pay 11.1 cents tax for 
every 100 pounds of first class freight, whereas the Chi- 
cago consumer would only pay 2.5 cents upon the 100 
pounds of the same freight, because the Chicago first 
class rate of freight from New York is only 78.8 cents per 
100 pounds. 

‘This percentage formula will inflict upon the long-haul 
traffic of the same sort a greater war tax than the short- 
haul traffic, and thus work discrimination of the greatest 
sort. 

“Certain examples of the effect of a percentage tax 
upon established rate adjustments between market cen- 
ters, and upon such market places, are cited below: 

“The rate on wheat, Kansas City to New York, exceeds 
the rate on wheat, Chicago to New York, by 12 cents. 
On a car containing 60,000 pounds of this commodity Kan- 
sas City pays $72 more freight than does Chicago, which, 
under the three per cent plan of taxation, means that the 
tax of the Kansas City shipment will be $2.16 greater 
than on the Chicago shipment. 

“The freight rate on fresh meat, Kansas City to New 
York, is 66 cents, against 47.3 cents from Chicago. This 
makes a charge for a 20,000-pound shipment from Kansas 
City $132, against $94.60 from Chicago. The resultant 
tax would be Kansas City, $3.96, Chicago, $2.84, or 
against Kansas City, $1.12. 

“Kansas City millers come into most active competition 
with Minneapolis millers in marketing flour. At present 
the rate on flour for export, Kansas City to New York, is 
28.5 cents, against 24 cents from Minneapolis. The total 
freight charges on such traffic for an 80,000-pound car 
would be, from Kansas City, $228, from Minneapolis, $192 
The Kansas City tax would be $6.84, the Minneapolis 
tax, $5.76, against Kansas City $1.08. 

“Third—The railroads of the country are now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for an it 
crease in freight rates of 15 per cent, to overcome alleged 
insufficiencies in gross revenue to take care of increased 
costs of operation due to the war. The applications o 
the railroads, however, have .recited to the Commission 
their intention to preserve existing rate relationships. If 
they had not done so the requirements of the Act 
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regulate commerce would necessarily dispossess the Com- 
mission of power to entertain the applications, because the 
terms of the commerce act are plain and severe in re- 
quiring that no unjust discrimination be practiced against 
communities, shippers or traffic, in the application of rates, 
rules, regulations and practices of the railroads. 

“The increases in rates desired by the railroads on 
freight traffic, it is estimated, will produce $350,000,000 
of increased revenue. The press reports that the war tax 
of three per cent is expetced to raise on freight ship- 
ments $77,500,000. 

“It is respectfully submitted that Congress should take 
into view the additional prospective transportation burden 
involved in the freight rate increases under pending ap- 
plications before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
considering the levying of war taxes. 

“If Congress, however, in its wisdom feels that an addi- 
tional tax can be imposed upon freight traffic, then we 
submit that it should adopt some other formula than that 
of percentage.” 


PROVIDING FOR WAR NEEDS 


The following letter, under date of May 22, was written 
by W. L. Clause, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, to Daniel Willard, 
member of the advisory committee, Council of National 
Defense: 

‘I have no doubt you are annoyed and burdened with 
unnecessary and ill-considered suggestions, yet I infer 
you actually desire to know how things look to those on 
the outside, with regard to the present extraordinary neces- 
sities of the government. Hence, I am taking the liberty 
of addressing you from that point of view. 

“First—How can the government provide for its war 
necessities in the shortest possible time? 

“Second—How can the railroads of the country best 
assist the government in the accomplishment of that 
purpose? 

“Third—How can these two efforts best be co-ordinated 
so that business in general shall be interfered with as 
little as possible? 

“So far as the first problem is concerned, the question 
naturally arises as to where to start—with the sources 
of production, which in practically every case involve a 
preponderance of quantity of products not required by 
the government, as well as those that are; or with the 
other end of the problem, with the concerns that actually 
furnish the finished products which the government needs. 
There is grave danger in dealing with the former, whereas 
safety and much quicker and better results will follow 
the latter procedure. In other words, should not the 
government do exactly what has been found the simplest 
and most direct method in business, where a like purpose 
was to be achieved? After the government has made its 
contracts for whatever it may require, each contractor 
should at once determine what the factors are that will 
limit the quantity and date of delivery of the commodity. 
These items should then be traced back in all the chan- 
nels through which they must come, and the employes 
used in doing so should be given government authority 
to identify these necessities wherever they are, and when 
80 identified, these commodities should be given prece- 
dence over everything else in the works where they are 
being produced, and by the railroads when being trans- 
ported. The moment the government has achieved this 
purpose, it has achieved all that it can, or all that it 
needs to accomplish, and, having accomplished its pur- 
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pose, let the balance of the business of the country take 
care of itself on the best basis it can, and just as it haz 
always done. The slogan, “Business as usual,” so long as 
it does not interfere with the purposes of the government, 
is a fundamental necessity. 

“Second—In order to emphasize the relations of our 
railroads with regard to these problems, perhaps they 
can best be understood by referring to some of the things 
which they ought not to do. Take the iron and steel 
industry, for instance, upon which the attention of Wash- 
ington is being centered at the present time. Various 
authorities whom I have consulted estimate that the 
government requirements do not exceed 10 per cent to 
20 per cent of the products of this industry, but even 
though they exceeded these figures materially, it does 
not alter the fact that the remainder, whatever its per- 
centage may be, is no more important to the government 
or the commerce of the country than any other product 
not required by the government. Of what value would 
this 80 per cent be to the manufacturer who purchased 
it, if, when it reached him, he did not have even one 
of the other materials used in connection therewith in 
the manufacture of his finished product, which supplied 
some general public need, simply because the producer 
of it had been put out of business by the Council of 
National Defense, because of the restrictions placed upon 
the natural movement of commerce of the country by un- 
wise car distribution, which in some sections has arbi- 
trarily forced 80 per cent to 90 per cent of the open car 
equipment of our railroads into the iron and stee” service, 
leaving other industries to get along as best they can 
or shut down? The converse of this proposition is also 
true. What good will the iron and steel required by the 
government be to it if all or any of the other thousand 
and one necessities used in connection therewith have 
been sidetracked by this arbitrary car distribution, sim- 
ply for the purpose of enabling the iron and steel industry 
to run to 100 per cent of its capacity, the greater portion 
of which is not required by the government at all? There 
are many industries in the country to-day whose products 
are just as essential to the concerns producing munitions 
and government supplies as are either iron or steel. Yet 
the arbitrary car distribution that is being made will 
curtail or suspend their operations in a large measure. 

“Third—Of course, everybody understands that the war 
necessities of the government must take precedence over 
everything, and there should not be, and, so far as I 
know, will not be any protest from any quarter in seeing 
that these necessities are provided for to the fullest ex- 
tent, but in accomplishing this purpose the general public 
have a right to expect that no unnecessary interference 
with business will be arbitrarily forced upon it, and the 
necessities of the government for revenue demand that 
business shall go on as usual, as nearly as is compatible 
with the above desired result. Otherwise the government 
revenue from incomes and excess taxes will be seriously 
and needlessly curtailed, and, in addition to forcing un- 
necessary interruptions and losses upon commerce in gen- 
eral, will inflict serious suffering on the public, as a 
whole, but more especially on the working classes.” 


CURTAILING PASSENGER SERVICE 


Acting on the recommendation of the railroad war board, 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad announces that it is pre- 
paring to curtail its passenger service so far as possible 
and with least inconvenience to the public in order to 
keep its main lines in the industrial districts and coal re- 
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gions unencumbered for the movement of foodstuffs, sup- 
plies and materials of all kinds required by the government 
as well as the public and in order that there may be suffi- 
cient equipment to handle this traffic under any emergency. 
The curtailment of passenger service will release a large 
number of cars and locomotives that can be utilized in the 
interest of national defense. 

The first service to be affected will be excursions and 
special parties moving to conventions and for other rea- 
sons at reduced fares. This will be followed by the elimina- 
tion of unremunerative local and commuter trains, but this 
will only be done after conferences with people affected. 
Branch line service will also be curtailed by removing 
trains as well as consolidating the service to enable a 
mixed train to take care of both passenger and freight 
schedules, 

Definite steps towards curtailment have been taken by 
O. P. McCarty, passenger traffic manager, who has ad- 
dressed a letter to the officers of trade organizations, pub- 
lic officials and others in the communities affected in Bal- 
timore & Ohio territory, in which he says: 

“In order that this company may be prepared to perform 
service satisfactorily for the government in handling 
troops, food products or other freight, during the present 
emergency, we find it necessary to change our passenger 
train schedules, and in some instances to curtail the serv- 
ice. 

“If it is found necessary to do this, advance notice will 
be given interested districts, and an endeavor made to 
confer in advance with the interested communities, with 
the view of bringing about such adjustments as will cause 
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the least inconvenience to our patrons. 











FREIGHT CAR THRIFT 

The committee on freight car thrift of the Railway 
Business Association has organized with George T. Smith, 
president of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey 
City, as chairman. The following acceptances of appoint- 
ment have been received by President George A. Post: 
Samuel M. Curwen, president, J. G. Brill! Company, Phila- 
delphia; C. C. Esdale, manager of operations, Southern 
Wheel Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Andrew Fletcher, 
president, American Locomotive Company, New York; 
F. H. Gordon, general manager of sales, Lukens Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa.; E. D. Herron, superintendent, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; W. D. Jenkins, New Orleans, La.; Robert P. La- 
president, American Steel Foundries, Chicago; 
Archer A. Landon, vice-president, American Radiator 
Company, Buffalo; E. B. Leigh, president, Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment Company, Chicago; A. H. Mulliken, presi- 
dent, Pettibone, Mulliken & Co., Chicago; E. H. Raymond, 
secretary, Crane Company, Chicago; Ed. L. Ryerson, Jr., 
vice-president, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; G. W. 
Simmons, vice-president, Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis; Guy E. Tripp, president, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, New York; W. H. Woodin, 
American Car and Foundry Company, New 


mont, 


president, 
York. 

It was decided that the committee should devote itself 
to stimulating voluntary co-operation by shippers in fuller 
use of facilities. The committee will co-operate in de- 
veloping means for enlisting consignors and consignees 
and in creating and recommending blanks, forms and 
other instruments for their use. The production and 
distribution of instruments for instructing employes, re- 
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cording performance and correspondence with con ignors 
and consignees will be promoted by correspondence and 
conference with associations in the several branches of 
trade and with general and local traffic organizations, 
Where trade organizations do not undertake the produc. 
tion and dissemination of blanks and forms it will pe 
suggested to the railways that they do so. 


AN- APPEAL FOR HELP 


O. C. Smith, superintendent of transportation of the Mis. 
souri, Kansas. & Texas Railway, has issued the following 
circular, addressed to “Mr. Shipper and Consignee, Every. 
where, U. S. A.”: 


OUR COUNTRY IS AT WAR, and every American citi. 
zen, wherever located, and no matter what his occupation, 
will be called upon to make personal and business sgacri- 
fices, in order to increase his personal importance and the 
general efficiency and speeding up of the great machine 
of American thrift, productiveness and economy, for the 
common good. 

American railroads are the arteries of the nation’s life, 
which is being threatened by the autocracy of a hostile 
European power, who are common enemies of the liberty- 
loving people of the world at large. One of the most gigan- 
tic problems ever undertaken since the invention of steam 
MUST be accomplished by our railroads in the transpor- 
tation of foodstuffs and materials to feed the defending 
nations and supply munitions:of war. It must be done 
systematically, with regularity and with the greatest dis- 
patch. This great railway machine cannot falter or fail 
without disastrous results on the fighting line. 

The usual apd frequent delays and the great lack of full 
capacity loading of all freight-car equipment on our rail- 
roads, if continued during this greatest of wars, would be 
a national crime and a blot on the patriotism and re 
sourcefulness of American railroads and business men. 

We, as railroadmen, knowing of our resources and lim- 
itations, plead to your sense of duty and justice to the 
country and your fellowmen to rearrange and adjust your 
business and methods, whether selling or buying, so that 
all cars will be loaded to their greatest carrying capacity, 
and that all loading and unloading will be arranged for 
and accomplished within the shortest possible time, in dis- 
regard of any and all privileges to which you are accorded 
and entitled under the tariffs and rules of railroads. 

Gentlemen, this is no idle theme or a plea for your sym- 
pathy to benefit railroads—it is a question of “the life of 
a nation,” OUR NATION, OUR COUNTRY, OUR HOME. 

We ask, with all sincerity, that you give this appeal for 
help the greatest consideration and careful thought, and 
lend your entire assistance in helping the railroads of 
Free America to properly and successfully transport the 
food for the multitude and the weapons of war, in order 
that the world will be freed of the fear and hazard of 
militarism. 


CONSERVATION OF MAN POWER 


In an appeal for aid in the conservation of the mal 
power of the nation and state, Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has addressed a letter t0 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, governor of Pennsylvania, asking 
his support for the measure now pending in the state legis: 
lature, rendering the so-called “full crew” law inoperative 
during the period of the war and six months thereafter. 
Mr. Rea wrote in his capacity as a member of the commit 
tee of railroad executives of the American Railway Ass* 
ciation, which is directing the affairs of the railroads in 
operation with the Council of National Defense. His Jetter 
follows: , 

“You are fully aware of the supreme importance and 
necessity of utilizing to the utmost in the present emer 
gency all the man-power that the state or nation possesses 
and I cannot refrain from urging you to exert your influ- 
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ence in favor of the suspension by the legislature, at least 
during the period of the war, of the so-called full crew law 
of this state. I realize that formerly you did not share the 
view that I so strongly entertain as to the wasteful and 
purdensome character of this law, but while recognizing 
this, and recognizing further that your approval of the law 
was induced by the belief on your part that under ordi- 
nary conditions the employment of the number of extra 
men on trains which it calls for was judicious, the condi- 
tions now confronting us are so radically different from 
those which existed at the time of its passage that I feel 
[am justified in appealing to you to take the action above 
indicated. 

“We agree, I am sure, as to the obligation resting upon 
all of us to do what we can to prevent under the existing 
ordinary demands a waste of labor, and that there is a 
real waste if railroad companies are required to carry on 
trains men who under ordinary conditions are performing 
no service Whatever valuable or beneficial to the country. 
The railroadmen themselves will not want to be restricted 
by law to that undesirable position, Even granting that 
occasions may arise in which the extra trainmen can be 
of service while being thus transported, yet the present 
times and conditions call for active employment of rail- 
roadmen in capacities in which their services will. be pro- 
ductive of one hundred per cent benefit rather than have 
them in a service which is uncertain and intermittent.” 


TO BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


Some of the railroads are making it possible for their 
employes to participate on easy terms in the U. S. “Lib- 
erty Loan.” The receivers of the Texas & Pacific have 
issued the following to officers, agents and other em- 
ployes: 


In the present world-wide war in which our country has be- 
come a dominant factor, it will not be the privilege of all of 
us to serve the colors, but each of us can and must assist in 
some ai We owe it to ourselves to face this obligation 
squarely, 

Vast sums will be needed to prosecute the war to a success- 
ful termination, and our government is offering an opportunity 
to many of us to render service by subscribing to the Liberty 
Loan of 1917. Of the company’s 10,000 employes at least half 
of us can, and, therefore, are obligated to subscribe to this 
loan. Bonds will be issued in denominations of fifty dollars up. 

Arrangements have been made with the Whitney Central 
Trust and Savings_Bank of New Orleans whereby an employe 
of the Texas & Pacific can subscribe for a bond by the payment 
of 10 per cent down and the balance in nine monthly install- 
ments of 10 per cent each. The bank will credit to your 
account interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum on pay- 
ments made. When you have paid in full for the bond it will 
ve forwarded to you through Mr. L. S. Smith, assistant treas- 

The company will make monthly deductions on its pay toll 
for Payments required as above in the purchase of bonds. 
Subscription blanks and form of authority for making deduc- 
tions may be obtained from any agent of the company or by 
application to the assistant treasurer. . 


If the amount you thus invest was an outright donation you 
Would be thoroughly justified in making it. However, the 
bonds offer a safe investment, induce thrift, and their purchase 
you serve your country in a very substantial way. 


Silvas idle Saninens foe sot oe Gast nk toes meee 
us that can will buy a bond, even deveule Ges siaeties at’ nach 
self-denieal may be necessary to accomplish it. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Mutual Beneficial Association of its em- 
Ployes, which will enable every man and woman in the 
service tu become a subscriber, and on easy terms. 

The object is to mobilize, at once, the buying power 
represented by the army of 150,000 men and women em- 
Dloyed by the company and its affiliated eastern lines. 
Cireulars lescribing the loan, stating its object and urging 
o-Operation in making it a success will be placed in the 
hands of «very employe. 

Subscriptions may be made, without expense, through 
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the Mutual Beneficial Association by any employe, whether 
a member of the association or not. Bonds will be issued 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000, and will 
pay 3% per cent interest. 

Employes desiring to avail themselves of easy payments 
may purchase the $50 for $10 down and $10 a month until 
paid for. Bonds of the higher denominations may be 
bought on the installment plan on equivalent terms. 

Employes who so desire may have the monthly install- 
ments deducted from their wages, or, if they prefer, they 
can forward the remittances themselves, directly to the 
association. No commission or brokerage of any kind 
will be charged for the purchase of any bonds either 
bought outright or on the installment plan. 


TO RELIEVE THE CAR SHORTAGE 


R. E. Clarke, superintendeut of car serviee of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway, has issued the following to forwarders 
and receivers and all employes: 

“An acute car shortage exists. Close co-operation will 
give material relief. This company will do its part and 
bespeaks the aid of shippers and receivers. 

“Shippers should observe: 


. > orders only for such cars as can be immediately 
oaded. 

Give every car furnished a load that will equal capacity, plus 
10 per cent. 

Loading cars promptly and without reference to free time 
allowance. 

Furnish billing instructions promptly. 

Avoid reconsignments, which mean only congestion, delay and 
extra handling. 


“Receivers should observe: 


Prompt placement or switching notices. 

Expedite unloading without reference to free time allowed. 

Prompt notice to agents or yardmasters of cars released. 

In ordering shipments, authorize, so far as possible, your cor- 
respondent making shipment that will approximate car capacity, 
plus 10 per cent. 

“Transportation lines should observe: 

Prompt placement of cars for loading or unloading. 

Prompt movement of cars either after being loaded and 
billed or emptied and released. 

Give special attention to tracing and expediting movement. 

Give telephone notice where practicable on arrivals to insure 
prompt release. 

Do not hold ears for prospective loading. 








REDUCING CAR SHORTAGE 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has issued its 
Bulletin No. 2 on the subject of reducing car shortage 
by filling cars. The stated object in issuing these bulle- 
tins is not to start a controversy with the public or to 
shift responsibility to the public, but to secure the co- 
operation of the public. 

Bulletin No. 1 contained the following information: 
From 1907 to 1915 the freight carried on Canadian rail- 
ways increased 51 per cent; the number of freight cars 
increased 91 per cent; the total car capacity increased 131 
per cent; the average capacity of cars increased 5.8 tons; 
the average weight of contents increased 3 tons. 

Bulletin No. 2 says: J 

“The present heavy volume of traffic will no doubt con- 
tinue so long as the war lasts. 

“Additional cars and locomotives are needed, but they 
cannot be secured in large numbers for many months. 

“There is also a serious shortage of labor and in some 
places of yard trackage. 

“The only way to improve the conditions therefore is 
to secure greater efficiency in the present equipment, ter- 
minal trackage, and man power. 

“The railways alone cannot develop the maximum effi- 
ciency; the railways and the public ¢o-operating can. 
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“Consignees can help by ordering full carloads instead 
of minima authorized in the tariffs and classifications, and 
consignors can help by loading cars to their full author- 
ized cubical or carrying capacity.” 

The following comparison of a 1915 typical train and 
the proposed typical train for 1917 is given: 

TYPICAL TRAIN, 1915. 


Twenty-three cars; average load, 18.4 tons; weight of train, 860 
tons; weight of contents, 423 tons. 


TYPICAL TRAIN, PROPOSED. 


Twenty cars; average load, 23.4 tons; weight of train, 848 tons; 
weight of contents, 468 tons, 


RESULT 


Forty-five more tons carried in three less cars. 
A COMPARISON 


The average Proposed 
train, 1915. for 1917. 
18.4 tons..... Average weight of contents of cars..... 23.4 tons 
ee eee TOtel Weleht OF CBAPBec cccsccccece 448 tons 
ee Bi itocecasus Total weight of contents........... 399 tons 
St” I wo dd wane nual Total weight of train-............ 847 tons 


“Had the average load per car in 1915 been 23.4 tons instead 
of 18.4, the same traffic would have been handled with: 
6,947,588 less trains hauled one mile. 
1,568,765 less car trips. 
29,806,535 less tons of dead car tare hauled one mile. 
“By increasing now the average load by 5 tons per car the 
public would improve the efficiency of the equipment, facilities, 
and man power of the railways to an extent equal to: 
54,800 additional freight_ cars. 
482 additional freight and yard engines. 
418 additional miles of yard trackage; and 
13.5 per cent increase in man power employed in 
train and yard service. 


“A CAR SAVED IS A CAR GAINED.” 


EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL CONTROL 


Philadelphia, May 23.—The railroad committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States is making a 
study of the plan for exclusive federal regulation of in- 
terstate railroads, advanced by the Joint Committee on 
Reasonable Regulation of Railroads, of this city, and of 
the specific plan of the Philadelphia Bourse for sole fed- 
eral regulation through regional commissions. The latter 
program is popularly known as the “Philadelphia Plan.” 

Since the beginning of its national campaign on behalf 
of its regulatory program a week ago, the joint com- 
mittee has placed its recommendations before the prin- 
cipal commercial organizations of the country, members 
and officers of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Industrial Traffic League, the Indus- 
trial Traffic Conference of New England, the Railway 
Business Association, and other business and traffic or- 
ganizations. Through the railway executives’ advisory 
committee and individual officers and attorneys of rail- 
roads, the plans of the joint committee and of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse will be laid before the railroad interests. 
University, technical and general libraries have placed 
the joint committee’s campaign publication, ‘Reasonable 
Regulation of Railroads,” on reference. The Bureau of 
Railway Economics, at Washington, has requested 250 
copies for exchange purposes. Copies also have been 
received by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the committees on interstate and foreign commerce of 
the House and Senate. 

In a brief statement issued to-day, George E. Bartol, 
president of the Philadelphia Bourse and vice-chairman 
of the joint committee, contends that the present war 
conditions and the demands upon the railroads for trans- 
portation of war supplies, men and foodstuffs, strikingly 
indicate the necessity for the centralization of railroad 
control in the hands of the federal government and the 
creation of an efficient and comprehensive system of 
regulation. 

“Never has the position of the railroads, as the great 
national highways,” said he, “been so emphasized as at 
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this time, when the entire nation is mobilizing its re 
sources for a long war with Germany. The war prepara. 
tions already have necessitated centralization and the 
transportation problem would be far more simple were 
the railroad to-day regulated solely by one authority, ang 
that the federal government. We cannot have that ecop. 
omy and efficiency so essential to adequate transporta. 
tion so long as the control of the interstate carriers js 
divided—and none too clearly—between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the commissions of the gey. 
eral states. 

“The war will bring us~nearer to the undesirable ey. 
treme of government ownership unless some practical 
scheme of exclusive federal regulation is effected. Both 
the commercial and railroad interests generally are op. 
posed to the former and agreed upon the latter. It would 
be wise if they now agreed upon some basic principles 
of regulatory reform and within the coming months pre. 
sented them to Congress, through the joint sub-committee 
on interstate commerce, the so-called Newlands committee, 
as the views of the practical business interests of the 
country. 

“The exigencies of the situation are going to compel 
a more centralized control of the carriers. It is there. 
fore to the interest of the business interests that they 
see to it that a satisfactory plan of control is-had.” 


ELKINS ACT VIOLATIONS 


The Commission announces that advice has been re- 
ceived that the Bodcaw Lumber Company, the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railway Company and the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company, on May 15, in the United States 
District Court at Texarkana, Ark., pleaded guilty to the 
indictments pending against them for violation of the 
Elkins act and paid fines aggregating $40,000. 

The facts on which the indictments were based are, brief- 
ly, as follows: The Louisiana & Arkansas and the Bod- 
caw Lumber Company are controlled: to a large extent by 
the same interests. The lumber company shipped logs 
via the L. & A. consigned to itself at Buchanan, Ark., where 
they were dumped into a mill pond and floated to the mill 
located about a quarter of a mile distant at Stamps, Ark, 
on the line of the St. Louis Southwestern. They were 
there manufactured into lumber and shipped out over the 
Cotton Belt. The tariffs of the L. & A. provided both local 
and proportional rates applicable to the transportation 
into Buchanan. The proportional rates applicable only on 
shipments moving out of Buchanan over the L. & A: were 
substantially lower than the local rates. These propor 
tional rates were applied on all shipments of logs inbound 
to Buchanan, although neither the logs nor their products 
were again handled by the L. & A. after delivery a 
Buchanan. The L. & A. was indicted for granting and the 
lumber company for receiving concessions by this device. 

Although the product of the logs was delivered by the 
lumber company directly to the Cotton Belt at Stamps and 
hauled out by that carrier, the billing represented that 
these shipments originated at Buchanan and were hauled 
from Buchanan to Stamps by the L. & A. The rates from 
Buchanan and Stamps were the same, but the L. & 4 
was entitled to a division out of the rate from Buchanal. 
The records of both carriers were falsified, it is stated, t 
show a haul by the L. & A. and that carrier received rev 
enue to which the St. Louis Southwestern was entitled. 
The L. & A., in view of its affiliation with the lumber 
company, was indicted in 25 counts for receiving, and the 
St. L. S. W. in 25 counts, for granting concessions by 
means of this device. 
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Loss of Goods: 


(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Under U. S. Comp. St. 1901, 4283, 
4289, by which the owner of a vessel is relieved of re- 
sponsibility for loss of goods by reason of fault in navi- 
gation under certain circumstances, and by which such 
owner’s liability is restricted to the value of his interest 
in the vessel and its freight then pending for any loss 
occasioned without his privity or knowledge, the railway 
carrier which accepted goods for shipment and trans- 
ferred them to a connecting steamship line was not liable 
for their loss when the steamship, which was seaworthy, 
sank after a collision through fault in navigation.—Price 
et al. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 92 S. E. Rep. 182. 

In an action against an initial carrier for loss of goods 























REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Interstate Shipment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) Continuous transportation of a car 
containing household goods and horses, from West Plains, 
Mo., to Princeton, Kan., under separate billing, by the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Company from West 
Plains to Kansas City, Mo., and by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company from Argentine, Kan., to 
Princeton, held to be interstate, although the shipper in- 
tended when the car started to unload the horses at 
Kansas City and drive them to Princeton.—Easdale vs. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 164 Pac. Rep. 164. 


Excessive Charges—lInterest: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Eighth Cir.) The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may allow interest on rates found to 
be excessive when the charges have been paid under 
protest, though until the award the amount due was un- 
certain and unliquidated——Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
vs. George A. Hormel & Co., 240 Fed. Rep. 380. 

Interstate Commerce: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) The state proceeding through the 
Public Utilities Commission has power on complaint to 
fix a reasonable rate for intrastate traffic, even though 
such rates are less than similar interstate rates author- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce Commission.—State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Ill. et al. vs. Atchison, T. & 
8. F. Ry. Co. et al., 115 N. E. Rep. 905. 

. C. C. Orders: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Eighth Cir.) Where the Interstate 

Commerce Commission had made an order incorporating 
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by a connecting carrier by sea, there was no conflict 
in verdict finding that the loss of goods was caused by 
default of those in charge of the connecting steamship 
carrier; that the vessel was seaworthy; that it was lost 
at sea; that none of the cargo was salvaged; and that 
defendant, if liable in any sum, was indebted to plaintiff 
in a named amount.—Id. 

U. S. Comp. St. 1901, 4283, limiting damages to goods 
by collision, etc., without the privity or knowledge of 
the shipowner to the extent of his interest in the vessel 
and the freight, applies only to the non-delegable duty 
of providing a seaworthy vessel and not to errors in 
navigation, and the owner’s duty is discharged if he sup- 
plies a seaworthy vessel and provides competent oper- 
ators.—Id. 











therein a report which properly found that the rate com- 
plained of by a shipper was unjust, unreasonable and 
discriminatory, and by a subsequent order and report 
found that cause had been shown for the modification of 
the former report, and that a further reduction of the 
rate complained of was proper, and that the shipper had 
been damaged to the amount of the excess of the rate 
charged over the rate therein found to be just, and the 
case was held open for further proceedings as to repara- 
tion which was thereafter awarded as reparation on ac- 
count of unreasonable and unjust discriminatory rates, 
there was a sufficient finding, when the reports and award 
were read together as they must be, that the rate 
charged was unreasonable and discriminatory under in- 
terstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 14, 24 Stat. 
384 (Comp. St. 1913, 8592), requiring the Commission to 
make a written report to the findings of fact on which 
an award is made.—Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. 
George A. Hormel & Co., 240 Fed. Rep. 382. 


Maximum Rates: _ 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Where the maximum schedule of 
rates fixed by order of the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission continued in force by the public utilities act 
(Laws 1913, p. 460) 82, had never been changed, the 
rates published by a railroad company prior to the crea- 
tion of the Public Utilities Commission, which were less 
than the reasonable maximum rates, are prima facie rea- 
sonable, and the burden is on the persons protesting 
such rates to show their unreasonableness.—State Public 
Utilities Commission of Ill. et al. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 115 N. E. Rep. 905. 
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Power to Fix Rates: : 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) The Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission was established by Laws 1871-72, p. 618, section 
32 of which (as added by Laws 1911, p. 480) authorized 
the commission to fix reasonable maximum rates and 
charges for the transportation of persons or property 
by rail, while Laws 1873, p. 135, authorized the commis- 
sion to investigate and ascertain whether the provisions 
of the act were violated and cause suits to be commenced 
and prosecuted against any railroad corporations which 
might violate the provisions of the act. Section 11 of 
the original act provided that the commission should 
examine whether railroad companies complied with the 
laws of the state, while section 32, as added in 1911 
(Laws 1911, p. 480), declared that the commissioners 
should make for each common carrier doing business in 
the state a schedule of reasonable maximum rates for 
the interstate transportation of property which shall be 
deemed prima facie reasonable. Section 31 of the act 
as then added authorized the commission to hear and 
determine all questions arising under the act, giving due 
notice to all persons. Held, that, as the powers of the 
commission were strictly circumscribed by the statute, 
the commission had no power to suspend tariffs published 
by a railroad company which were less than the maximum 
rates fixed by the companies on protest of shippers.— 
State Public Utilities Commission of Ill. et al. vs. Atchi- 
son, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 115 N. E. Rep. 905. 

Where, before its creation, a railroad company published 
rates which were less than the reasonable maximum rates 
prescribed by the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
-the Public Utilities Commission cannot, after coming into 
being, suspend the operation of such rates until a de- 
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termination of their propriety, although if a railroad com. 
pany acquiesces in the suspension of such rates by the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission and the Public 'Jtilj- 
ties Commission, the “proceeding will be treated as qa 
protest against such rates.—Id. 

Published Rate: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) Acceptance by agent of $50 in full 
settlement of tariff due for special train does not preclude 
railway company from suing for amount due according 
to its published tariff sheets, approved by Interstate Com. 
merce Commission.—Bush vs. Cole et al., 194 S. W. Rep. 
24, 

Under a tariff sheet of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission providing that the minimum charges for a special 
train shall be $75, with certain exceptions for special 
trains in Illinois and Louisiana, the minimum rate between 
stations in Arkansas is $75.—Id. 


Reasonable Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Railroads are entitled to fair treat- 
ment, and to rates which will yield a fair return on the 
capital invested, but shippers are likewise entitled to be 
treated fairly.—State Public Utilities Commission of Ill. 
et al. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 115 N. E. Rep. 


905. 


Where rates published by a railroad company were 
suspended by the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
and the Public Utilities Commission, on objection of ship- 
pers, the proceedings will be treated as a protest against 
the rates, neither commission having such power, as the 
rates were less than the reasonable maximum rates pre 
seribed, and the shippers will be allowed an opportunity 
to show that the rates were unjust.—Id. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 





BILLS OF LADING. 
Right of Possession: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) The plaintiff acquired the title to 
a car of wheat by the payment of a draft with the bill 
of lading attached, and shortly afterward transferred the 
same to another blank. Payment of the draft being re- 
fused by the purchaser of the grain, the draft and bill 
of lading were reassigned to the plaintiff. Before that 
time the wheat had been attached by a third party. Upon 
the retransfer of the bill of lading to the plaintiff, which 
in the meantime had gained possession of the wheat, 
plaintiff sold and transferred it to another party, and 
under that transfer the wheat was delivered. After the 
latter transfer the plaintiff brought an action of replevin 
against the officer who had levied the attachment upon 
the wheat. _Held,- that, the plaintiff having transferred 
its interest in the wheat before its action was com- 
menced, it was not entitled to recover possession of it.— 
Oklahoma State Bank vs. Hicklin, 164 Pac. Rep. 257. 

The fact that an attachment had been levied on the 
wheat did not prevent an effectual transfer of whatever 
interest the plaintiff had in the grain by the transfer 
of the bill of lading.—Id. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 





Connecting Carrier: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Where cattle are shipped 
over connecting lines under a through contract of ship 
ment, the final carrier is liable for damages thereto 
caused by negligence of its connecting carrier.—Houston 
es. &. Ry. Co. vs. Roberts et al., 194 S. W. Rep. 219. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) Where parties stipulate in a col 
tract for an interstate shipment of live stock that, before 
there can be a recovery against the carrier for loss oF 
injury to the stock occurring during transportation oF 
previous to the loadin’ thereof, the shipper or his agent 
in charge of the cattle must give written notice of his 
elaim to an officer of the company or the station agent 
before the stock are removed from the place of destina 
tion or before they are slaughtered or intermingled with 
other stock, the carrier may not, under the federal 1aW, 
waive the requirement of written notice of such claim 
by the shipper, nor dispense with noti€e of a claim from 
one shipper and require it from another, ané without 
such written notice there can be no recovery, although 
the carrier may have had actual and complete notice of 
the claim of the shipper.—Abell vs. Atchison, T. & S. F- 
Ry. Co., 164 Pac. Rep. 269. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Readers desiring special 


ee eR EE NN NR 

Ownership F. O. B. Shipments. 

Hoboken.—Question: Page 1016, issue of May 5, 1917, 
your answer to “Connetcicut.” Will you kindly reprint 
your answer to “Pennsylvania” of March 18, 1916, page 
593? 

Answer: Section 3, paragraph 2, of the uniform bill 
of lading, since the enactment of the Cummins amend- 
nent, provides that “the amount of any loss or damage 
for which any carrier is liable shall be computed on the 
basis of the value of the property at the place and time 
of shipment;” that is, the shipping point. The stipulation 
‘in the invoice, “f. o. b. destination,” is legally construed 
to mean that the risk of the safe transportation of the 
gods is upon the consignor, and that the title thereto 
rmains in the seller until the transportation is at an 
ed (see our answer to “California,” published on page 
488 of the March 4, 1916, issue of The Traffic World). 

In other words, a shipper of an “f. o. b. destination” 
shipment covenants with the carrier that the value at 
shipping point shall be the measure of the loss, and 
covenants with the consignee that the value at destina- 
tin point shall be the basis of determining the loss. 
By so doing the seller assumes the responsibility of all 
advances in the market price while the shipment is in 
transit. To overcome this, sales should be made f. o. b. 
point of shipment, and goods consigned “straight” to the 
buyer. By following this method, the seller’s liability 
elds with the delivery of the shipment in good order to 
the initial carrier.” 

* * * 
Persons Liable for Demurrage. 


Alabama—Question: Some time ago we shipped to a 
wholesale lumber dealer one car of lumber, which car 
Was reconsigned by the purchaser after having been 
allowed to draw $6 demurrage at the reconsigning point. 
There is also an undercharge in the freight, to due to 
some error in calculation or the incorrect rate having 
been applied. In the meantime the wholesale concern 
leferred to has gone into bankruptcy, and as we, as 
shippers, signed the bill of lading covering the shipment, 


we desire to know whether we are legally responsible . 


for the undercharge in freight rate, also for demurrage 
accrued; this car was not reconsigned on our order, nor, 
in fact, with our knowledge, and it rather appears to us 
that, while we may be responsible for the undercharge, 
we should not be held for the demurrage. 

Answer: The law requires the carrier to collect and 
the party legally responsible to pay the lawfully estab- 
lished rates without deviation therefrom. In rule 314, 
Conference Rulings Bulletin 6 the Commission said that 
wd is the duty of the carriers to exhaust their legal reme- 
dies in order to collect undercharges, but that it is a 
Westion for the courts to determine whether, in a given 
‘ase, the consignor or the consignee is legally liable for 
the same. The courts generally hold that the carrier 
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may recover charges from either the consignor or the 
consignee; from the former as the party with whom the 
contract for carriage was made, and from the latter as 
the prima facie owner of the shipment. 

But in the case of demurrage charges accruing after 
the consignee has taken possession of the shipment, and 
by reason of shipping instructions given by the latter 
while the shipment was in transit, the responsibility of 
the consignor is not the same. The consignor is un- 
doubtedly liable for demurrage accruing while the ship- 
ment is in transit, and before the consignee receives or 
disposes of the same. When a consignee disposes of the 
shipment he becomes liable for the demurrage. So does 
anyone claiming title under the consignee. As such the 
holder of the bill of lading, having the control of the 
delivery and acceptance of the shipment, is responsible, 
one accepting the goods under the bill of lading, for 
demurrage according to its terms. The assignment of 
the bill of lading and the acceptance of the freight there- 
under constitutes an adoption by the assignee of the 
liabilities as well as the rights under the contract of 
shipment. 

Therefore, if the reconsignment of the shipment in 
question was to some person other than the original con- 
signee, the carrier can recover demurrage charges from 
that person. If the reconsignment was merely to the 
original consignee at some new destination point, then 
the carrier should not have relinquished its lien for de- 
demurrage on the shipment by making a delivery to the 
consignee before payment by him of the demurrage 
charges; or, if it did, must look to the consignee solely, or 
his assign, for the payment of such charges. 

* * * 
Notice to Shipper of Change in Rate. 

Illinois —Question: Kindly advise us, through the col- 
umns of your paper, if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ever ruled on a case similar to the following: 

Having always made carload shipments of our com- 
modity at the minimum weight and receiving no supple- 
ments or notification that a higher minimum was placed 
in effect, we forwarded a shipment, and find that the 
agent at destination raised the charges to agree with 
the increased minimum. The forwarding agent accepted 
and billed the shipment at the weight on our bill of 
lading. A copy of the billing shows he even extended 
the freight charges to agree with our weight billed and 
said nothing on his billing regarding the minimum car- 
load weight. The question we would like answered is 
whether it is the duty of the forwarding agent to advise 
the shipper that a minimum has been raised, and also 
inquire if it is the wish of the shipper to increase the 
tonnage to comply? 

Answer: The rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are all to the effect that a shipper is bound by 
the terms and conditions of a bill of lading prepared by 
himself, and that whenever a carrier has followed the 
instructions therein contained, it is not at fault for any 
additional charges incurred by the shipper through his 
error, except that whenever the rate and route as in- 
serted by the shipper in the bill of lading do not co- 
incide, or if any patent conflicting or contradictory pro- 
visions which are impossible of execution appear therein, 
that it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to ascertain from 
the shipper what his real intentions are. Rule 286 (f), 
Conference Rulings Bulletin 6. 

These rulings, however, have no application to mistakes 
made by the shipper through ignorance of the rates or 
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weights duly published by the carriers in their tariffs. 
The law requires that these be duly filed and posted 
before they can legally become effective, and that when 
so filed and published must be strictly observed without 
any deviation. Both the Commission and the courts hold 
that the shipper, as well as the carrier, is bound to take 
notice of filed tariff rates, and that so long as they remain 
in effect they are conclusive as to the rights of the 
parties, and that ignorance of tariff rates adopted by a 
carrier and duly filed with the Commission, does not 
relieve the shipper of liability therefor. In the case of 
L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Maxwell, 237 U. S., 94, the courts 
said that shippers are charged with notice of the rate 
in the carrier’s filed tariffs, and must abide with it, un- 
less it is found by the Commission to be unreasonable. 
Ignorance or misquotation of rates is not an excuse for 
paying or charging either less or more than the rate fixed. 
* * * 
Free Rate on Returned Shipments. 

Wisconsin.—Question: A recent shipment from Milwau- 
kee destined to La Fontaine, O., was accepted by local 
carrier without provision that same was “subject to 
delay.” Shipment reached transfer point (Chicago) and 
was refused by connecting line because of embargo. If 
shipment is ordered returned, charges guaranteed, please 
advise through your columns, if shipper’s claim for return 
charges is in order. If so, kindly quote Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruling to that effect. 

Answer: We know of no ruling by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that is to the effect that a shipper is 
entitled to free rates on returned shipments by reason 
of the connecting line refusing to accept the shipment 
for transportation on account of an embargo issued over 
its line. Under the law, unless the initial carrier’s tariffs 
expressly provide otherwise, it is obliged to charge the 
published rate on the returned shipment. 





PRACTICE RULES AMENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission May 19 announced that, in conference 

May 12, the last two paragraphs of rule III of the Rules 
of Practice were amended to read as follows: 


Where reparation is sought the complaint should state (a) 
that complainant makes claim for reparation, (b) the name 
of each individual claimant asking reparation, (c) the com- 
modities transported, (d) the names of defendants against which 
claim is -made, (e) the period of time within which or the 
specific date upon which the shipments were made, ari (f) 
the points of origin and destination, either specifically, or, 
where they are numerous, by a definite indication of a defined 
territorial or rate group of the points of origin and destination. 
Under a general rate adjustment challenged in the complaint, 
or upon many shipments under a particular rate, or where many 
points of origin or destination are involved, it is the practice 
of the Commission first to find and determine in its report as 
to the reasonableness of the rate or rates in issue, and whether 
the parties seeking reparation have borne the transportation 
charges, as such, have been damaged, and are entitled to 
reparation; thereafter giving to such parties an opportunity to 
make proof respecting the shipments upon which reparation is 
claimed. In such cases freight bills and other exhibits bearing 
on the amount of reparation should be reserved until called 
for and should not be filed with the complaint. The parties, 
however, should be prepared to produce at the hearing the 
freight bills and other exhibits bearing on the amount of 
reparation, for the reason that they may become necessary 
in developing other facts in the case. 

When complaints for the recovery of damages have been 
before the Commission informally and the parties have been 
notified by the Commission that the complaint is of such a 
nature that it cannot be determined informally, or when the 
parties voluntarily withdraw the complaint from informal con- 
sideration, formal complaint thereon must be filed within six 
months from the date of such notification or withdrawal. 
Otherwise the parties will be deemed to have abandoned their 
complaint and the same will not be entertained; Provided, how- 
ever, That this rule does not apply to formal complaints for the 
recovery of damages filed within two years from the date of 
the delivery of the shipmerits. 


The Commission on that day also adopted the following 
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rule as to filing informal complaints, rescinding its ap. 
nouncement of April 27, 1916: 


Section 16 of the Act to regulate commerce provides that 
“all complaints for the recovery of damages shall be filed with 
the Commission within two years from the time_the cause of 
action accrues and not after.’’ In Blinn Lumber Co. vs. South. 
ern Pacific Co., 18 I. C, C., 430, it was decided that the perigg 
of two years within which complaints may be filed is to be 
computed from the date of the delivery of the shipment. 

In all cases the complaint must be filed by or on behalf of 
the party who has borne the transportation charges as gych 
See International Agricultural Corporation vs. Louisville ¢ 
Nashville R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 391, and Oden & Elliott vs, Seg. 
board Air Line Ry., 37 I. C. C., 345. 

With respect to the circumstances under which the informa] 
presentations of a complaint operates to stay the statute of 
limitations, the Commission holds that the informal complaint 
must be filed with the Commission within two years from the 
time the cause of action accrues, (a) must name the defendant 
carrier or carriers; (b) must allege a violation of the act, anj 
ask affirmative relief; and (c) must describe the shipment by 
naming the point of origin and destination, the consignor ang 
consignee, the date of the shipment, the initials and number 
of car, in case of carload shipments, or must give such ayail- 
able information as may be reasonable necessary to identify the 
shipment. A notification to the Commission ‘of the possibility 
or intention of future filing of complaint for the recovery of 
damages’’ is not such a filing as is contemplated by the statute. 

Complaints embodying such a statement of the shipments, as 
indicated above, should be filed with sufficient copies in order 
that a copy thereof may be sent to each defendant carrier as 
notice to it of the complaint, and one additional copy for the 
use of the Commission. 

When a complaint for reparation has been before the Com- 
mission informally on the special docket or otherwise, and the 
parties have been notified by the Commission that the con- 
plaint is denied or that it cannot be determined informally, or 
when the parties voluntarily withdraw the complaint from jp- 
formal consideration, it may not be reconsidered informally if 
it is not again submitted within six months from the date of 
such notification or withdrawal, nor may it be filed as a formal 
complaint unless so filed within six months from the date of 
such notification or withdrawal; Provided, however, that this 
ruling does not apply when the two-year period from the date 
of delivery of the shipment has not expired. See Rule III of the 
Rules of Practice. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC PERMIT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


The Commission May 19 promulgated a permit granted 
a week before, under which the Southern Pacific is per 
mitted to retain its Atlantic steamship lines. The per 
mit recites that the railroad having filed tariffs applicable 
on freight from New York and other Atlantic seaboard 
territory to Galveston and interior Texas points which 
correct the objectionable practices mentioned in the Com- 
mission’s report on the Southern Pacific’s application, No. 
6606, and having complied with the conditions prescribed, 
the permit is issued. All the other tariffs required by 
the Panama Canal act are to be filed, effective on or 
before July 1. 


EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 


Newspaper reports that the express companies have filed 
application with the Commission for permission to increase 
their rates is erroneous. They may file such a request, 
but up to this time the presidents of the principal express 
companies have not yet fully decided on what they snail 
undertake in the way of improving the financial conditim 
disclosed by those companies in the latest summary of the 
result of operations published by the Commission. Thal 
summary showed every express company as being the 
possesor of a deficit in February. 


It is believed the report that they had filed an applica 
tion for permission to increase rates grew out of the fact 
that express company presidents attended the first hear 
ing on the fifteen per cent case. It was jocularly + uggested 
at that time that they came to Washington to see how the 
railroad presidents were proceeding in their effort to ob- 
tain money so that in the events railroad rates were in- 
creased they would understand the modus operandi ‘or 
obtaining the greater revenue. 
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There have been fifty-four issues of the Western Clas- 
sification, the latest issue having gone into effect Sept. 
1, 1916. It is published by the Western Classification 
Committee, whose chairman is R. C. Fyfe, with offices 
in the Transportation Building, Chicago. 

The boundaries of Western Classification territory are 
as follows: Beginning at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., south 
of international boundary line to Pacific Ocean, east of 
Pacific Ocean to boundary line of Mexico and United 
States; north of boundary line of Mexico and United 
States and the Gulf of Mexico; on and west of the west 
pank of Mississippi River and west and north of, Lakes 
Michigan and Huron to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; also 
points in Illinois and Indiana on, west and north of a 
line, viz via N. Y. C. R. R. from Chicago to Danville; 
thence via Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. to Tuscola, 
ll; thence via Illinois Central R. R. through Mattoon 
and Neoga to Effingham; thence via Vandalia R. R. to 
and including East St. Louis, I1l.; on interstate traffic 
from and to points west of Mississippi River. 


Like the Official Classification, the Western has a large 
“extra-territorial” application between various portions 
of the country. All transcontinental tariffs, for example, 
are governed by the Western Classification, though much 
of the traffic carried under the rates shown in those 
tariffs has points of origin and destination outside of the 
above described territory. As was stated in Lesson No. 
9, the extraterritorial application of the classifications is 
fully stated in the appendix to the official map of railroad 
freight classifications and freight traffic association ter- 
ritories. (These maps may be purchased from the Traffic 
Service Bureau.) 


Exceptions to the Western Classification are published 
by a number of individual roads, and in several of the 
western states the Western Classification is supplanted 
by state classification as far as concerns intrastate traffic. 
(See map No. 3 in Lesson 8.) Several state classifica- 
tions are applicable even to some interstate traffic. 


The Western Classification provides for five numbered 
(first, second, third, fourth and fifth classes) and five let- 
tered (classes A, B, C, D and E) classes, but by using mul- 
tiples of the first class—1%4, 2, 2%, 3, 3% and 4 times 
first class—the actual number of groupings is increased 
to sixteen. 

Classification and Shipping Rules. 


The Western Classification contains forty-four special 
rules. Many of these rules are similar to or even exactly 
like the rules of the Official Classification, as, for instance, 
the rules regarding false billing, the transportation of 
Valuable property, the right to refuse goods which are 
liable to damage equipment or other freight, marking of 
shipments, conditions of the bills of lading, single pack- 
ages containing freight of more than one class, combina- 
tion articles, parts or pieces of articles, bulk freight in 
less than carload quantities, minimum charges on ship- 
ments containing unusually large articles, the duty of 
shipper ad consignee to load and unload freight carried 
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at carload ratings, the rating of the “overflow” of carload 
shipments, and refrigeration and heating. However, a 
number of important variations appear in some of the 
Western Classification rules, which merit consideration. 

Rule 2 provides a form for the shipper’s declaration of 
value of articles, the ratings of which are conditioned 
upon actual valuations. In the Official Classification the 
form of declaration is provided in the body of the classi- 
fication under the name of the article. 

Rule 6, which corresponds to rule 27 of Official Classifi- 
cation, contains a table of minimum weights applicable 
on cars of different lengths for light and bulky articles, 
the carload minimum for which in “standard” cars (36 
feet in length) is 30,000 pounds or less. On light and 
bulky articles “subject to rule 6-B,” 3 per cent per foot 
is added to the stipulated minimum weight for each foot 
in excess of 36 feet, and 3 per cent per foot deducted 
for each foot less than 36 feet, with a minimum of 91 
per cent. If the carrier furnishes a car of greater length 
than that ordered by the shipper, the minimum weight 
for the car ordered is allowed, unless the full loading 
capacity of the car is used. The -Western Classification 
provides for no general carload minimum, the minimum 
for each article receiving a carload rating being given 
in the body of the classification. 


Classification and Packing. 


Rule 8 provides for the application of different ratings 
to various articles according to the manner of packing 
for shipment. Unless otherwise provided for in the clas- 
sification, all freight shipped in crates, bales, bags, or 
bundles will take, when shipped in crates, the next class 
higher than when shipped in boxes, and when shipped 
in bales, bags, or bundles, one class higher than when 
shipped in crates. Where the same rating is provided 
for articles shipped in bundles or boxes the rating given 
applies upon shipments of the same articles in crates. 
When no rating is shown for articles in boxes the rating 
shown for the same articles in crates applies. When not 
otherwise specified, where the same rating is provided 
for articles shipped in crates or boxes, the same articles 
shipped in bundles take the next class higher. A knowl- 
edge of the provisions of this rule is of great importance 
to shippers of traffic governed by the Western Classifica- 
tion. 

The charges for articles which on account of their 
length require two or more cars, according to rule 12, 
shall be computed at carload rate and actual weight, sub- 
ject to minimum weights for each car used, provided 
that, for articles having no carload rating, or on less-car- 
load shipments of articles having a carload rating, the 
minimum charge shall be equal to that for 5,000 pounds 
at first class rate for each car used. No 50 per cent con- 
cession on extra cars is made, as in the Official Classifi- 
cation. 

The minimum charge regulation in rule 16 is slightly 
different from the minimum charge regulation of Official 
Classification. Subject to a general minimum of 25 cents, 
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the minimum charge on a single shipment of one class, 
classified first class or lower, is 100 pounds at the class 
or commodity rate to which it belongs; while if classified 
higher than first class, the minimum charge is for 100 
pounds at the first class rate. 

As is provided in the Official Classification, the West- 
ern Classification states in rule 18 that the charge for 
L. C. L. shipments shall not exceed the charge made on 
a C. L. basis, and that the charge for C. L. shipments 
shall not .exceed the charge on an L. C. L. basis. How- 
ever, the Western rule contains the added provision that 
when in the instance of shipments tendered in less-than- 
carload lots, but upon which the carload rate and mini- 
mum is applied, and the loading or unloading service is 
performed by carriers’ agents, a charge of one and one- 
quarter cents per 100 pounds shall be made for such 
loading and a like charge for unloading. 


Mixed Carloads. 


The Western Classification does not permit a promis- 
cuous mixture of articles having carload ratings to re- 
ceive a carload rate. That is, there is no rule correspond- 
ing to rule 10 of the Official Classification. However, 
the Western Classification provides that a limited number 
of articles that are mentioned gn one item or in bracketed 
items in the body of the classification may be so shipped. 
Rule 21-B makes the added stipulation that when such 
articles are marked “subject to rule 21-B” carload ratings 
will not apply on straight carloads of the articles, and 
that the amount of them which may be included in mixed 
carloads shall not exceed 33% per cent of the total weight 
loaded in the mixed carload. For example, on pages 182-3 
of Western Classification No. 54 is given a list of “brack- 
eted items” naming various electrical appliances. All of 
these articles except those marked “subject to rule 21-B” 
may be shipped in straight carloads at class A rating, 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, or may be used in any 
combination to form a mixed carload at the same rating. 
However, the same rating will not apply on straight car- 
loads of the articles designated. “subject to 21-B,” and 
if these articles are used with other of the bracketed items 
to make up a mixed carload, they must not constitute 
more than 33144 per cent of the total weight of the load. 
This rule is much simpler than rule 10 of the Official 
Classification, but the privileges accorded with respect 
to “mixed carloads” are very much less. 

The rules of the Western Classification concerning the 
specifications for fiberboard, pulpboard and strawboard 
containers are very much like the rules of the Official 
Classification. The containers must have a certain 
strength according to the weight carried, they must bear 
a certificate of the manufacturer, and the bills of lading 
and shipping orders must bear: the certihcation of the 
shipper as to the character of the containers. One im- 
portant difference is that the Western Classification re- 
quires that the containers must show a description of their 
contents. 

Special Rules. 

Some rules of the Western Classification do not have 
corresponding rules in the Official Classification. For ex- 
ample, rule 37 states that where the classification pro- 
vides separate ratings for articles “set-up” and “knocked- 
down” the charges on any article shipped K. D. should 
not exceed what would accrue on the same article when 
shipped S. U. Rule 38 states that the issuing of bills 
of lading for shipments consigned “to order” will not be 
permitted unless the name of the person, firm or corpora- 
tion to whose order the shipment is consigned is plainly 
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shown after the words “to order,” and issuing bills ¢ 
lading for freight consigned to shipper’s order at on 
point, notifying consignee at another point, will not hg 
permitted, except where consignees are located at pre 
pay stations or interior points, in which case freigh 
must be consigned to an open station, to be designated 
by the shipper. Rule 39 provides that ratings shown fo 
articles made of iron shall apply to the same articls 
when made of steel, and “vice versa;” rule 41 states tha 
all freight is subject to transfer en route, as the necessity 
or ‘convenience of the carriers require, and should be 
loaded in such a manner that it can be transferred ang 
reloaded without injury. 

Rule 43 contains the regulations of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission for the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles by freight. It contains ful 
and explicit rules for the packing, handling and hauling 
of a long list of explosives, inflammable gases and liquids, 
and other dangerous commodities; gives specifications for 
containers of various kinds, and makes provision for 
placarding cars in which such dangerous articles are car. 
ried. Rule 44 gives the complete regulations of the Com- 
mission for the transportation of dangerous commodities 
other than explosives. 

The arrangement of the Western Classification is simi- 
lar to that of the Official. An elaborate alphabetical index 
of articles aids one in locating the name of any article 
in the body of the classification; and the general! headings 
in the classification are arranged in alphabetical order. 

As was true with regard to the Official Classification, 
the Western Classification contains many special rules 
governing the transportation of specific commodities, 
which are given in the body of the classification at the 
place where the name of the article is listed. 


——— 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 


The hearing assigned for May 21 at St. Louis, before 
Examiner Gerry, in I. and S. No.-1037, Minimum Weights 
on Grain and Flour (No. 3), was postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 

The Commission postponed its hearing in Valuation 
Docket No. 4, assigned for May 23, at Kansas City. 

The hearing assigned for May 23, Scranton, Pa., before 
Examiner La Roe, in Docket No. 9514, Northern Anthracite 
Coal Co. et al. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. et al., was 
canceled, as was also the hearing in Docket 9588, Board 
of Trade of City of Chicago vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 
assigned for hearing at Chicago for same date. 

The hearings assigned for May 25, at St. Louis, before 
Examiner Gerry, were canceled. They included Docket No. 
9509, Security Coal and Mining Co. of Missouri vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. et al., and Paradise Coal Co. vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. et al. 

The hearing assigned for May 25, Docket No. 7479, North- 
ern Coal Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio R. R., for St. Louis, was 
canceled. 

The Commission reassigned for hearing May 21, before 
Examiner La Roe, Docket No. 9527, the New York Pro 
duce Exchange vs. the B. & O. R. R. Co. et al., which was 
assigned for June 1; I. and S. Docket No. 1026, Hold 
Freight Free Time; and I. and S. Docket No. 1025, New 
York Harbor Storage. 


COMMISSION ORDER 


The Commission, acting upon complainant’s request, has 
dismissed case 9588, Board of Trade of the City of Chicas 
vs. Santa’Fe et al. 
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Importance of Transportation 


(Address before the Industrial Club of Covington, Ky., March 
g, 1917, by William S. Groom, traffic manager, Whitaker 


Paper Co.) 

* # The importance of transportation in our busi- 
ness and social life has been brought home peculiarly 
to our people during the past few months. We are con- 
fronted with an extreme scarcity of food and coal, and 
4 shortage of supplies of all kinds, which has brought 
about a condition of near famine in many commodities of 
daily necessity. 

The unprecedented volume of business has overtaxed 
the facilities of the great railroad systems, slowed down 
the movement of freight cars, and produced conditions 
of congestion and blockade in practically every great city 
of the country. 

Large industries have been forced to curtail their pro- 
duction, or close down altogether. Great manufacturing 
plants have been obliged to shut down for lack of coal 
to supply their boilers or cars to transport their products. 
Thousands of men have been thrown out of work in the 
midst of an era of great business prosperity, and we 
realize, as we have never realized before, the importance 
—nay, the absolute necessity—of more extensive and more 
adequate railroad facilities and service. 


It seems strange to many of us that this condition can 
exist in the face of so vast a plant as the American 
railway system. The railway statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that there is more than 
twenty billion dollars invested in the railways of this 
country. More than two hundred dollars for every man, 
woman and child of our one hundred million population. 


With the single exception of agriculture, there are 
more people employed by the railroads than in any other 
occupation. We have more than three hundred and fifty 
thousand miles of railroad tracks—far more than any 
other country in the world. Our railroads own about 
two and one-half million cars, which carry annually more 
than two hundred and fifty-five billion tons of freight an 
equivalent of one mile. The American railway system 
carries more freight, carries it longer distances, and at 
lower rates, than any other railroad system in the world. 

It is hard to believe that a ton of freight can be car- 
ried one mile on a railroad for less than one-half cent, and 
still yield a small. profit to the railway corporation, but 
such is indeed the fact. ; 

To illustrate the economy of freight transportation on 
the average American railway, let me tell you a story 
I heard some years ago from a gentleman in Cincinnati. 
Wising to save the dealer’s profit on his winter supply 
of coal, this gentleman and one or two of his neighbors 
combined in the purchase of a car of coal direct from 
the mines in West Virginia. The car was duly shipped 
aid brought three hundred and fifty miles from the mines 
lo Cincinnati at a cost of one-half cent per ton per mile. 
After the car had been placed on a delivery track, our 
friend hired a team and wagon to haul the coal one mile 
ftom the car to the curb in front of his residence, at a 
“ost of 5: cents per ton per mile. It was then necessary 
‘o employ a laborer with a wheelbarrow to convey the 
coal forty feet from the curb to the cellar door, at 20 
Cents per ton, or a cost of seven hundred and sixty-four 
dollars »-r ton per mile. If the railroads had been paid 
for its s-rviee on the same basis as the man with the 
Wheelbar ow, the freight charges on this car of coal 
vould have been more than one hundred and thirty-three 


thousand dollars. But if the man with the wheelbarrow 
had been paid at the same rate per ton per mile as the 
railroad, he would be obliged to put in fifty cars of coal 
through the cellar door before he earned the price of 
an afternoon newspaper. 


Dependence on Transportation. 


It takes no great knowledge of political economy to 
understand that our industry and commerce depend ab- 
solutely upon cheap and effective transportation for their 
very existence. Indeed, many of the most common neces- 
sities of our modern civilization could not possibly be 
produced in sufficient quantities and at reasonable prices 
in the absence of the railroad. 

With the exception of the Birmingham district, Coal, 
iron ore and limestone, the three essential raw materials 
in the manufacture of iron and steel, are not found to- 
gether anywhere in the country. Part or all these raw 
materials must be brought in tremendous quantities and 
assembled at the furnace before the process of manufac- 
ture can commence. 

Eighty-five years ago, before the era of railways, iron 
was scarce and almost prohibitive in price, and steel was 
practically unknown. To-day the commercial and indus- 
trial importance of any nation is measured by the quality 
if iron and steel it produces, and by that standard the 
United States is easily, and properly, the greatest nation 
on earth. = 

The development of the iron and steel industries, as 
well as the tremendous development in the manu- 
facture of machinery dependent upon it, has been made 
possible solely through the ability of the railroads to 
transport tremendous quantities of raw materials long 
distances at very low rates. 

Political economists tell us that the railroad freight 
charge is a tax. The cost of carrying passengers from 
place to place usually falls only upon those who travel. 
But the railway freight charge is borne quite as much 
by the inhabitant of some remote rural district, who may 
never have seen a steam locomotive, as it is borne by 
the inhabitant of the city, residing within constant sight 
and hearing of the railroad. 

The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the brick and 
lumber for our houses, the furniture and fixtures which 
go into them, all pay their tribute to the transportation 
charge borne eventually by the purchaser, in the price 
he pays for these commodities. 

Wheat must be brought hundreds of miles from the 
great granaries of the west, and milled into flour, after 
which it must be transported anew to the point of local 
distribution, all requiring transportation service, which 
must be paid for by the ultimate consumer, in the price 
of a loaf of bread. 

Even the city water, which is piped into our homes, our 
electric lights and telephone service, all must pay tribute 
to the railway in the transportation of coal, which is 
converted into steam, making these services possible. 


Acres of Trees for One Newspaper. 


It is stated that a single edition of one of the great 
New York Sunday newspapers consumes fifteen acres of 
forest trees, which must be brought, in many instances, 
by rail to the paper mill and there combined with the 
chemicals and other raw materials used in the making 
of paper; again transported to the presses of the pub- 
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lisher; there printed on machinery, which has paid its 
tribute to transportation; tied into bundles and shipped 
on fast express trains to distant cities; and finally laid 
at your door for the small price of 5 cents per copy. 

No matter how you live, or where you live; no matter 
how near, or how remote, the railroad plays a tremendous 
part in your daily life. 

While it is true that we have in America the lowest 
freight rates in the world, it is also true that we pay 
the highest national bill for transportation in the world. 
The railways collect from the public, every year, more 
than thirty dollars for every man, woman and child in 
the country. The annual transportation charges amount 
to nearly two million dollars for the city of Covington 
alone. 

In the early days, as the railway system of the country 
grew, and the railway corporation became great and 
powerful, it was but natural, in the absence of regulatory 
laws, that it should ally itself with the large manufac- 
turing and distributing corporations, for the advancement 
of their mutual interests, and often to the great detri- 
ment of the smaller business man. 

Discriminations of the gravest character arise. One 
man was charged rates much higher than his competitor 
for the same service. Rebates and free passes were given 
to the great and powerful shippers and withheld from 
the weaker and less influential ones. Arbitrary rules and 
practices were enforced, enriching some and ruining 
others, until the common people throughout the land 
arose as one man and demanded relief from Congress, 
resulting in the passage of the Act to regulate commerce 
in 1887. 

Under this law reasonable and non-discriminatory rates 
were enforced, fair and equitable rules and practices 
established and, by frequent amendment and growing ad- 
ministrative activity on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a great body of laws, principles and 
practices has grown up, until the relations between ship- 
per and carrier have become so complex that the service 
of traffic experts is required to direct the nation’s com- 
merce. 

All rates must now be posted for the inspection of the 
public. There are more than 300,000 tariffs now in use, 
containing many millions of rates, rules, regulations and 
privileges. 

Importance of Traffic Man. 


To ascertain the lowest lawful rate, and to know how 
to secure the advantage of it, now requires broad exs 
perience and careful technical training. Because of the 
ignorance of the average business man in these technical 
details, and the inability of many to secure expert in- 
formation about them, thousands of costly mistakes are 
made daily, and millions of dollars needlessly paid to 
the railroads by the shipping public. The president of a 
great western railroad system openly stated that his 
estimate of the annual bill to American shippers resulting 
from ignorance and careless mistakes, was no less than 
fifty million dollars. 

We are reminded in this connection of a recent article 
by George Fitch, in Collier’s Weekly, discussing the com- 
plexity of freight traffic problems. (This article was re- 
printed in The Traffic Club, May 13, 1916, p. 989.) 

* * * This condition of complexity and technicality 
in the handling of traffic matters has opened up a splendid 
new field of opportunity for the young man who will train 
himself for the position of traffic manager. Chambers 
of commerce, business men’s clubs, merchants and manu- 
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facturers’ associations, and large business COr;orations 
are paying hundreds of such men high salaries ‘> retym 
for the tremendous savings and increased servi-es they 
are able to secure. 

The complexity of the subject is such that even th 
most brilliant lawyer in ordinary civil practice is entirely 
at sea in handling traffic cases before the !nterstat. 
Commerce Commission and the courts, and a croup of 
trained legal specialists in interstate commerce law has 
grown up. Such is the vast importance of many of th 
cases handled by some of these men that they earn annuaj 
incomes in their profess?on greater than the President 
of the United States. 

Perhaps the time is coming soon when the Industrial 
Club will have its traffic manager to look after the jp. 
terests of Covington merchants and manufacturers, [Up 
to this time we have been fortunate in having our trans. 
portation interests so securely tied up with those of 
Cincinnati, where these matters are looked after through 
the Chamber of Commerce, by a man who is one of the 
foremost traffic experts of the country—a man whose 
judgment and opinion is sought after and respected as 
much as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion itself. 

The future of this city depends more than all else upon 
whether or not we. ean secure improved: and extended 
freight terminals and transportation facilities. Important 
as it is to have a modern and imposing passenger station 
and to secure the elimination of dangerous grade cross. 
ings, it is of far more importance to the future welfare 
and development of the city of Covington to have indus- 
trial sidetracks, adequate freight yards and depots and 
prompt and efficient freight service. 


Laws that Hamper Railroads. 


Because of the past sins of the unregulated railway 
corporations, public opinion has risen against them. It 
has become the fashion to pass laws and ordinances need 
lessly interfering with their business. In recent years the 
railroads have become so hedged about with drastic legis- 
lation of city, state and country, on the one hand, and 
the growing demands of organized labor on the other, that 
it has become impossible to attract new capital from. other 
less hindered and more profitable enterprises, to recol- 
struct and extend the railway system and meet the rap 
idly growing needs of business. 

Many of'the laws established in some of the states have 
hindered and restricted the economical operation of the 
railway in an unjust and foolish manner. The so-called 
“full crew law,” often referred to as the “fool crew |aw,” 
often requires the railroads to man their trains with 4 
number of men out of all proportion to the duties Tr 
quired of them. There are laws limiting the number of 
cars which may be handled in a single train, thus inter 
fering with the economical operation of the railways and 
necessitating the increase of their rates. 

Passenger trains in South Carolina may not be — 
ated without screens in the windows, but when the trail 
crosses the state line into Georgia the railway is col 
pelled by law to remove these screens. 

The legislature of one of our western states actually 
passed a law providing that when two railroads cross 
each other at the same grade and trains approach the 
junction on both tracks, each train must come to 4 full 


stop, and neither may proceed until after the other has 

passed. 
In the state of Texas, where absurd railroad —— 
the rail 


has reached the fever stage, more than one-hai 
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ways have been forced into the hands of receivers. Such 
laws, of'en benefiting no one—at best only a small percent- 
age of ‘ne population—have been largely the cause of an 
increase in the operating cost of railways out of all pro- 
portion ‘0 the natural increase in the railway revenues. 

Members of the legislatures who pass such laws fail to 
appreciate the fact that the railway must derive all its 
revenue from the public, and it is the public which must 
eventually pay the cost of these doubtful legislative antics. 

In Covington we have inherited from our forefathers 
the fashion of amusing ourselves by soaking the railroad 
corporation and opposing whatever it proposes. Many 
business men of Cincinnati and elsewhere, in joking mood, 
have often compared a situation involving a deadlock with 
the C. & O. Railway and the Covington council. 

It is high time that we should make an end to this 
practice. We need to lay our hands on the table and 
have done with politics and pettifoggery. It is true that 
this condition has not been peculiar to our own com- 
munity. There have been instances in many states where 
the railroad building through the open country puts up 
a signboard at some sidetrack announcing that this sta- 
tion is Jonesville. By and by a house or two and a black- 
smith’s shop and possibly a church and country store 
appear along the track. Eventually the humble settle- 
ment grows into a town, after which the council passes 
drastic ordinances and the grand jury indicts the railroad 
for running through the city streets. 

In Covington many of our grade crossings are at points 
which were in open country and outside the city limits 
when the railroad tracks were laid. When our streets 
were first made across these tracks then was the proper 
time to build overhead or underpass, at minimum expense 
to the railroad company, and little, if any more, to the 
taxpayers. 

We appear to expect the railways to spend their money 
now to rectify the mistakes and the shortsighted pennywise 
sins of our city grandfathers. If one city is entitled to 
the elimination of grade crossings, so is every other. 
There are thousands of these in every section of the coun- 
ty. To eliminate them all would cost the railroads bil- 
lions of dollars, without adding a copper cent to their 
taming capacity, and the railroads to-day are unable to 
attract sufficient new capital at reasonable rates of in- 
terest to buy much needed engines and cars and extend 
track and terminal facilities to accommodate present 
business needs. There is not a man in this room to-day 
who-could be induced to purchase a share of C. & O. 
stock as an investment for income, even in the present 
fra of abnormal profits and business prosperity. 


Co-operation Needed. 


Just because business is big is no reason that it must 
be dishonest. There is just as much, if not more, dis- 
honesty to-day in small business as in great. What we 
heed in Covington and elsewhere is co-operation and mu- 
tual respect, and we cannot expect to get it until we are 
Willing to <ive it. 

The railroad is in business for the profit of its stock- 
holders, and while that profit may not be unreasonable 
Without be: oming a burden upon our citizens, it is no less 
tue that we must suffer through inefficient and inade- 


Wate serv'-e if a reasonable profit cannot be earned by 
the carrie; 
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me improvements in the way of passenger and 
20 teri:inals and the elimination of grade crossings. 
Uch an in srovement will be of inestimable value to the 
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city in the protection of life and limb and the enhanced 
comfort, convenience and prosperity of our citizens. 

Let us not spoil this opportunity by demanding every- 
thing and giving nothing. We need the railroads and 
they need us. We are going to have them here to-morrow 
as well as to-day. We cannot get rid of them if we would 
and we would not if we could. Let us turn over a new 
leaf and frown upon the dishonest attempts of the am- 
bitious politician who plays for popularity among the 
common people by vicious attacks upon the great public 
service corporations and tells what he is going to do to 
them if they do not open their coffers and divide their 
riches with the poor, meaning himself, though this, of 
course; is a mental reservation. As long as men are 
human some will try to get the best of others in a good 
bargain. We shall have rights to assert and privileges 
to contend for, which are just and honest. 

Let us assert them and contend for them with all the 
But let us not fall 
upon one another or endeavor to saddle all the burdens 
upon a few. 

As business man to business man, let us treat with 
the railway corporation as a unit, through the Industrial 
Club. Let us all pull together for a greater, safer, health- 
ier and more prosperous Covington. The railroad officials 
must certainly catch the spirit, and the mutual confidence 
and co-operation will surely come, and come quickly. 
In the spirit of that greatest of all Kentuckians, the im- 
mortal Lincoln, let us build up our city “with malice 
toward none, with justice to all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right.” 





| Personal Notes 


B 
At a meeting of the directors of the Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Company, St. Louis, A. R. Topping was elected 
secretary of the company. Mr. Topping has been asso- 
ciated with the Zelnicker company for eleven years. 

Benjamin F. Bush, receiver of the Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain system, has been elected president of the new 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company; which will take over 
the lines of the combined system. Other officers chosen 
follow: Finley J. Shepard, New York, vice-president; A. 
Robertson, St. Louis, vice-president in charge of operation 
and construction; J. G. Drew, St. Louis, vice-president in 
charge of accounts; Edward J. White, St. Louis, vice-presi- 
dent and general solicitor; H. M. Adams, St. Louis, vice: 
president in charge of traffic. Mr. Adams came to the 
Missouri Pacific from the Western Pacific, and prior to 
that was with the Hill lines in the Pacific Northwest. 

Alfred P. Thom has resigned as general counsel of the 
Southern Railway at Washington, D. C., to devote his en- 
tire time to the duties of general counsel of the railway 
executives advisory committee. 

H. B. Harrell has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Valdosta, Moultrie & Western, reporting to the super- 
intendent, with office at Valdosta, Ga. 

J. D. Watson, assistant general freight agent of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, has been appointed assistant to the 
first vice-president, succeeding F. W. Green, who was com- 
missioned captain of engineers in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

H. S. Bramwell has been appointed development agent 
for the newly established development bureau of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway for Louisiana, and P. B. Rodgers of the 
bureau for Texas. -Mr. Bramwell’s headquarters will be 
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at New Orleans, and those of Mr. Rodgers at Dallas. They 
will have charge of the development and colonization 
along the lines of the system, and will be under the super- 
vision of the general traffic manager. E. P. Gueynard, who 
has been in charge of the company’s agricultural and im- 
migration work in Louisiana, has been appointed by the 
federal government to be a member of the food conserva- 
tion committee. 


Edward L. Tragesser, president of the newly organized 
Akron Traffic Association, was born on a farm in Stark 
County thirty-six years 
ago. Upon leaving the 
Akron High School, he 
took a position in the 
shipping department of 
the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, under C. S. Eddy, 
then traffic manager. At 
the time of Mr. Eddy’s 
resignation ten years 
ago Mr. Tragesser was 
appointed traffic man- 
ager. Five years ago, 
when the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company was ab- 
sorbed by the B. F. 
Goodrich. Company, Mr. 
Tragesser was made 
traffic manager of the consolidated corporation, which 
position he still holds. The B. F. Goodrich Company is 
the largest factory in the world engaged in the manu- 
facture of rubber goods of every description, having plants 
at Akron, O., and Colombes, France; also maintaining 
branch houses in all parts of the world, there being over 
one hundred of these in this country alone. 








I. M. Griffin was born in Brownsville, Tenn., Aug. 6, 
1875. He entered railway service in 1893 as clerk in the 
local freight office of the 
International & Great 
Northern Railway, at 
Palestine, Tex., and held 
various positions in the 
same office until 1898. 
For three years he was 
chief clerk in the local 


- 


ing freight agent, and 
from 1901 to 1905 joint 
agent of the _ Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, 
the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and the Texas & 
Pacific railways. From 
1905 to 1906 he was city 
passenger and ticket 
agent of the International & Great Northern, and for one 
year local freight and ticket agent of the International 
& Great Northern and the Galveston, Houston & Hender- 
son Railroad at Houston. From January, 1907, to May, 
1908, he was joint agent of the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson, the International & Great Northern and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Galveston. For one year he 
was general agent of the International & Great Northern 
and in 1909 was appointed general cotton agent at Pales- 
tine, Tex. In February, 1910, he was made division freight 
agent, with headquarters at Fort Worth, retaining the 
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position of general cotton agent. In June, 1911, he became 
assistant general freight agent of the Texas & Pacific, 
retaining the position of general cotton agent with the 
International & Gregt Northern, and from Jan. 1, 1913, 
until May 15, 1916, he was general freight agen: of the 
Texas & Pacific, with office at Dallas, Tex. . May 15, 1916 
he was appointed assistant freight traffic manacer, ang 
was made freight traffic manager April 16, 1917. 





G. H. Wescott entered the service of the C., St. Pg 
O. Railway in 1891. He was employed as call hoy, tele 
graph operator and agent 
at various stations until 
1896, when he went with 
the St. Paul & Duluth 
Railroad as contracting 
agent, Duluth, serving in 
that position until the 
sale of that road to the 
Northern Pacific in 1900. 
He was employed as 
train dispatcher by the 
Northern Pacific until 
the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway es- 
tablished offices in Du- 
luth in 1900, when he 
was appointed contract: 
ing agent for that line. 
Later he was made traveling freight agent, and in 1910 
commercial agent of the C., M. & St. P. Railway at But 
falo, N. Y. In 1911 he was appointed division freight 
agent, C., M. & St. P. Railway at Chicago, which position 
he resigned March 1, 1917, to accept the general freight 
and passenger agency of the Copper Range Railroad, 
Houghton, Mich. 





Waldo Grant Paine was born in St. Paul, Minn., June 
14, 1863. He removed to Spokane in 1889. For the first 
year he was engaged in 
the real estate business, 
after -which he _ bought 
an interest in the Lindé 
say Mercantile Company, 
later reorganized under 


the name of Sloane 
Paine Company. In 19 
he sold his interest in 


the mercantile business 
and, with F. A. Black 
well and others, became 
interested in the build 
‘inf the Spokane & Cew 
d’Alene Railroad. Wit) 
this as his initial ste 
in that field he has col 
tinued his activities 


with interests constantly broadening. The Cour d'Alene 
& Spokane Railroad, Spokane Traction Company and the 
Spokane Terminal Company were later merged and the 
construction of the Spokane & Inland Railway started 
Mr. Paine was made general passenger ageut. These 
companies were later consolidated under the Spokane é 
Inland Empire Railroad Company, and Mr. /’aine made 
general freight and passenger agent. In 19!0 the Hill 
interests purchased this property and in the reorgaml 


tion Mr. Paine was made vice-president and ‘raffic mal 
ager, which position he still holds. Since that ‘ ie the Spe 
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kane & Inland Empire Railroad Company, while operated 
as a separate organization, has had the same president 
and has been handled in connection with the Spokane, 
portland & Seattle Railway Company, the Hill road, along 
the north bank of the Columbia between Spokane and 
Portland. May 1, 1917, the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
general agency in Spokane was turned over to Mr. Paine 
in addition to his duties as vice-president and traffic 
manager of the Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad Com- 
pany, and he received the title of assistant general freight 
and passenger agent of the S., P. & S. He succeeds 
A. B. Jackson, formerly general agent for the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
in Spokane. These two offices have now been separated, 
Mr. Jackson being general agent, freight department, for 
the C., B. & Q. Mr. Paine, in addition, is handling the 
passenger business of the C., B. & Q. in connection with 


‘the S, P. & S. and Spokane & Inland Empire companies. 





T. T. Harkrader, recently appointed traffic manager, at 
New York, of the American Tobacco Company and its 
subsidiaries, was born at 
Middletown, O., July 22, 
1875. He entered the 
railway service at Cin- 
cinnati in 1890 and spent 
an apprenticeship of nine 
years with the Cotton 
me LC, Tee Pi Se 
M. & St. P., Big Four 
and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads. While on the Big 
Four he wrote shorthand 
for C. J. Brister and C. 
E. Schaff. In 1899 Mr. 
Harkrader entered the 
traffic department of the 
American Tobacco Com- 
pany as stenographer 
and rate clerk. In 1905 he was appointed assistant traffic 
IManager. He had been associated for a period of seven- 
teen years with C. S. Keene, whom he now succeeds. 








Announcement has been made by the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railway that V. V. Kelsey has been appointed 
industrial agent, to succeed R. F. Brewer, who has held 
this position since the completion of the road. 

C. A. Torrence is appointed general western freight 
agent of the United Fruit Company, with offices at Chi- 
cago, Ill., vice M. Hartmann, resigned. 

C. T. Slauson is appointed foreign freight agent of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway, with office at Chicago, IIl., vice 
C. A. Torrence, resigned to accept service elsewhere. 

Albert W. Michelbach is appointed division freight agent 
of the Erie Railroad Company, with office at Elmira, N. Y., 
Vice Asa 13. Clark, resigned to engage in other business. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The fifth annual summer outing of the Traffic -Club of 
Baltimore will be held at Miller’s Park, Dunkalk, Satur- 
day, June 9, 





The Tratfie Club of Chicago has appropriated $2,000 for 
a field ambulance to be sent to France. 





The las! regular monthly meeting of the Traffic Club 
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of New York will be held May 29. 
address on “The Liberty Loan.” 


There will be an 





The next monthly meeting of the Denver Commercial 
Traffic Club will be June 19. There will be no meetings 
in July and August. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

A complete summary of the results of operations in 
March on steam roads having an annual operating reve- 
nue of one million dollars or more was issued by the 
Commission May 23. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue rose 
from $290,226,088 in March, 1916, to $317,067,310 in March 
of this year; expenses from $194,494,144 to $229,020,175, 
and net fell from $95,731,194 to $88,067,135, and the oper- 
ating ratio rose from 67.01 to 72.23. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $131,396,- 
062 to $143,755,817; expenses from $91,951,225 to $110,- 
750,409, and net declined from $39,444,837 to $33,005,408, 
and the operating ratio rose from 69.98 to 77.04. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $44,647,- 
203 to $48,950,109; expenses from $28,857,969 to $32,585,554, 
and net from $15,789,234 to $16,364,555, and the operating 
ratio rose from 64.64 to 66.57. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $114,182,- 
823 to $124,381,364; expenses from $73,684,950 to $85,684,- 
212, causing the net to drop from $40,497,873 to $38,697,172, 
and the operating ratio to rise from 64.53 to 68.89. 

For the three months ending with March the operating 
revenue for the country as a whole increased from $813,- 
956,929 to $883,076,855; expenses from $562,658,744 to $651,- 
901,022, and net declined from $251,298,185 to $231,175,833, 
causing the operating ratio to rise from 69.13 to 73.82. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $375,- 
008,617 to $393,196,544; expenses from $265,438,367 to 
$312,626,410, and net declined from. $109,570,250 to $80,- 
570,134. The operating ratio rose from 70.78 to 79.51. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $93,- 
939,679 to $101,243,406; expenses from 126,357,011 to $139,- 
683,598, and the net decline from $63,060,564 to $46,293,494. 
The operating ratio rose from 65.92 to 66.86. 

In the western district the operating revenue advanced 
from $312,507,381 to $330,196,715; expenses from $213,- 
923,930 to $245,884,508, and net from $98,667,371 to $104, 
312,205, and the operating ratio increased from 68.14 to 
70.21. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARES 


The Illinois railroads have issued the following official 
statement in regard to the passenger fare situation: 

“Duly constituted authorities having determined that 
certain passenger fares in Illinois are discriminatory, the 
same will be advanced to the interstate basis, which has 
been found reasonable, commencing May 31, 1917. The 


‘necessary tariffs are on file at all passenger stations, giv- 


ing details of these advances.” 

It is the expectation that when the roads begin charging 
2.4 cents a mile, they will be prosecuted by the state au- 
thorities for violation of the Illinois two-cent fare law. 
Then it is expected that the case will go to the U. S. 
Supreme Court for final decision. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission found the passenger fares in question 
discriminatory and found the 2.4-cent interstate rate rea- 
sonable. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In-it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problernas. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 
ee | 

Drayage Resulting from Wrong Terminal Delivery. 

Q.—We hold bill of lading for carload of lumber calling 
for our private siding delivery A. B. Ry., although latter 
road was embargoed at the time. Shipment delivered to 
the C. D. R. R. at Wisconsin. We receive freight notice 
from a station on other than the above road showing 
shipment arrives about six miles distant from our plant; 
necessitating heavy hauling charge. We are familiar 
with the fact that shipment could have been refused at 
such delivery and brought around at considerable loss of 
time. Might add that we had wire tracers with officials 
of all roads interested requesting shipment hurried to our 
delivery. “As we were entirely out of supply of com- 
modity in question required for boxing our numerous 
shipments, we were compelled to handle as aforemen- 
tioned. 

In consideration of our communicating with the officials 
of the roads involved, our need for the shipment and the 
general conditions involved, are we not entitled to some 
reimbursement and can we present claim accordingly? 

A.—Conference Rulings 234, 283, 286 (d) and 392 all 
hold against refund of drayage charges in instances where 
consignee accepts delivery at other terminal than that 
designated in the bill of lading. However, the Sterling 
& Son Co. case, 21 I. C. C., 451, modifies the previous 
rulings of the Commission to the extent therein stated. 
In that case wrong terminal delivery was tendered and 
the consignee demanded delivery ‘called for by the bill 
of lading. A second demand was made and the carrier 
informed the consignee that the terminal line designated 
in the bill of lading would not accept the car, and there- 
fore the only thing it could do was to switch the car to 
its track nearest to the consignee’s yard, which was quite 
a distance from his yard. Consignee was compelled to 
haul the shipment from that track to his yard at a cost 
of $25. Reparation in that amount was awarded. 
Commission said, “This case illustrates the hardship that 
would be imposed upon shippers in many instances, with- 
out fault upon their part and solely by reason of the 
carriers’ default, if the shippers could not recover for 
actual damage by reason of the improper delivery of 
freight, for if a shipper could make the necessary trans- 
fer only at his own expense he might find in many cases 
that this alternative would be less costly than the delay 
in having his freight delivered by the carriers at the 
proper place, or to be without it until he could compel 
them to complete the delivery to which he is entitled.” 
Reparation may not be made without an order of the 
Commission upon either the formal or special docket; 
and stich an order would be entered only in instances 
where the facts of a particular case warrant such an 
order. 

Route and Rate Inserted in Bill of Lading Conflict. 

Q.—After noting your reply to the inquiry carried un- 
der the above caption on page 689 of The Traffic World 
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for March 31, 1917, the liberty is taken of submi (ing ap 


opinion at variance with the answer rendered hereip 
and in support thereof the following argumen: js ag. 
vanced: 

Though the point of origin is unknown and unmep. 


tioned, the question as presented leaves the ir (erence 
plain that it is located not only on the line of the ¢ 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, herecinfatey 
called the Iron Mountain, but on the lines of other gj. 
verging carriers who maintain through routes and through 
rates to the destination. The bill of lading was executed 
by the Iron Mountain carrying required routing “Iron 
Mountain, Illinois Central, N., C. & St. L. and Centra] 
of Georgia.” A rate of 18144 cents was also entered, but 
though this rate was quoted as being in effect via the 
required route it later was found not to apply “in cop. 
nection with the Iron Mountain,” consequently the correct 
rate applicable over the route traversed was applied and 
collection made in accordance therewith. The erroneous 
quotation will not effect the carrier’s duty to collect nor 
relieve the shippers from paying proper charges on the 
basis of correct tariff rates. See A. J. Poor Grain Co, 
vs. .C., B. & Q. et al., 12 I. C. C. Rep. 418-426, ibid. 12 
I. C. C. Rep. 469-471. 

Conference Ruling 186 (canceled by 474-c) provides for 
a conflict between rate and routing “via a ‘named june. 
tion.” This is not the case in the present instance, as 
no junction points were involved. It appears that. the 
claimed rate of 18144 cents applies from the point of origin 
to destination, but its application is restricted to carriers 
other than the Iron Mountain for initial movement. 
Therefore, to have enjoyed the benefit of the claimed 
rate, the shipment should have been tendered to other 
lines at the point of origin. 

In McLean Lumber Company vs. L. & N. R. R,, 22 
I. C. C. Rep. 349-353, the Commission said (pages 351-2): 
“The route over which the shipments in this case might 
have been forwarded was a direct one and com- 
plainant might have availed itself of the lower rate by 
delivering the shipments to the proper carrier at the point 
of origin. Having delivered them to the L. & N., the 
latter road was under no obligation to deliver them to 
its competitor and consequently is not chargeable with 
misrouting as contemplated in the Commission’s rule.” 

In Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co. vs. M. P. Ry. 
Unrep. Op. A-780, is stated: .“Conference Ruling 286-F 
does not contemplate that initial carrier shall be re 
quired to ascertain if competing line can carry shipment 
at a less rate, and in that event turn it over to such 
line.” 

Conference Ruling 186 cited as governing your answer 
was amended by ruling 286-F. Conference Ruling 2141 
was also amended by Ruling 286-F. Both were canceled 
upon the inauguration of Conference Ruling 474. 

Your decision leaves the impression that upon entering 
a rate in a bill of lading the carrier to whom the con 
signment is delivered for transportation must equalize 
rates of competitors, or turn the shipment over to com 
peting lines; as it is definitely stated in the inquiry that 
the rate did not apply “in connection with the Iron Mout 
tain,” that line is under obligations neither to rcfuse the 
shipment, tender to competing carriers, inform shippers 
that they did not maintain the claimed rate or ‘o protect 


it. By no method of handling could the Iron fountain 
have protected the rate of 1814 cents, and th: shippers 
have no redress. The effort extended in haulir: a ship 

the in 


ment to a certain station is much greater tha 
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y an sertion cf a rate into a bill of lading, and in case the. lawfully be complied with. Our inquirer did not'.state 
rein, rate is rot applicable via the lines owning the station whether the rate of 18% cents was quoted to him in 
ad- to whom the shipment is delivered for transportation, the writing by the carrier’s agent. If it was and the shipper 
presumption is clear that shipper preferred primarily was subjected to damage by such misquotation, the Iron 
nen- handling by the carrier to whom the shipment was de- Mountain is responsible, or liable, to the extent of the 
nce jivered, rather than the protection of the rate. penalty provided in section 6 of the act for the mis- 
St. A—In the original inquiry the date of the shipment . : : 
ater was not given. It was simply said that the shipment FOR SALE—One _— of No. 1 White Oak ties and one 
di was made “some time ago.” Prior to Nov. 15, 1916, there ©? of No. 2 White Oak ties; 6x8x8. L. E. Pearson, Ed- 
ugh were published in a joint agency tariff, to which the Iron wardsburg, Mich. 
ated Mountain was a party, joint rates via both the Iron Moun- 
[ron tain and other initial carriers. In connection with the . 
tral 1g4-cent rate initial line routing was shown, but the WE LEASE TANK CARS 
but Iron Mountain was not named. In connection with the ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT a 
the cent rate no routing was specified. Effective Nov. 15, 
cOn- 1916, the 18%4-cent rate was made applicable via the Iron LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 
rect Mountain as an initial line; effective Dec. 15, 1916, the 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ili. 
and rate via all lines was made 19 cents. Therefore, if ship- 
-OUS ment was made between Novy. 15, 1916, and Dec. 14, 1916, 
nor charges collected in excess of those accruing at a rate Do Business by Mail 
the of 1814 cents was an overcharge. If shipment was made It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
Co. Nov. 15, 1916; the lawful rate via Iron Mountain ee eh ek 
prior to NO ’ , quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 997% guaranteed. Such ass 
2 was 23 cents. As we have stated, both the 1814-cent } then ag ~~ ge dt ae 
and the 23-cent-rates were published in a joint agency Shee Retailers a i 
for tariff to which the Iron Mountain was an initial party, $9 eso ‘Also prices and 
unc: and it was therefore peculiarly charged with knowledge samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
, as of the rates lawfully applicable via each of the routes i ge te cy agg 


the out of the shipping point. It should not have quoted the 

igin 18y%-cent rate as applicable via its line, but, having * Teva = Cervo) ite 
iers made that error in the first instance, it ought not to Papa 

ent. have signed a bill of lading containinng that rate, thus Maske ay) 


ned teri bill of lading containing provisions that were + eo . ¢ Pd 
i uttering a bill of lading contai zp is j — St. | Wey tl ks 


contradictory and impossible of execution or that could 
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~ g This Shipment Went Astray — 
oint The shipping clerk marked the box hurriedly, with a 
the bleary, blurry, blotchy hand-lettered address.’ The di- 
. to Mi} «=6s rections were confusing—the freight handler took a 
vith chance—the goods went astray. And—needless corre- 
’ : spondence, wasted time, claims, complaints resulted. 
Ry., . , N 
6P —=>= | Risks Are Costly 
re oe ae MH You know that. Why take them? $10,000,000 is lost 
ent a . HN yearly due to poor addressing of shipments. Your firm 
uch Fionn, ee ~ ; Wf will contribute a share to this gigantic loss leak unless 
ee a you mark your goods with plain, neat, stencil marked 
wer Smeary. hand-serawled SS FF addresses. One lost shipment will more than pay for 
141 me = your stencil marking for years to come. 
sled . 
M Fe WJE AI. stencit 
con- 
TTF 
lize NENTS ae = MACHINE 
om- e - 
hat “‘The Machine That Safeguards Your Shipments’’ 
ers Working swiftly, accurately in your shipping room, the Our new book, “Safeguarding Your Shipments,” is 
t Ideal Sicncil Machine cuts paper stencils of your free to traffic men. It tells how stencil marking saves 
ers Customers’ names and addresses. These stencils time, trouble, money in the shipping room—how it gets 
tect mark your goods neatly, quickly, cheaply—every one speedier, safer deliveries for your goods. Write for 
ain alike—s:'ng time, trouble and DOLLARS for you. the book now. Your copy is free. 
yeTS . 
a s 

nip IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE.CO., 20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Il 
P 7 
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quotation of a rate, but the penalty is only recoverable 
by the government. The instant case is very similar 
to the case of Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific Ry., 60, et al., unreported opinion No. 
A-780, decided Oct. 6, 1914, but we think may be in a 
measure differentiated from the A. J. Poor Grain Co. 
and the McLean Lumber Co. cases, in which latter cases 
the agents of the initial carriers were not charged with 
knowledge of the rates applicable via the lines of their 
rivals at point of shipment. In the Laclede-Christy case, 
supra, the Commission found that the complainant had 
been damaged in an amount represented by the difference 
between the charges at the two rates, and awarded rep- 
aration on account of the collection of unreasonable 
charges. We see nothing in the decisions of the Com- 
mission in these cases which would prevent an award of 
reparation in the instant case on the Commission’s special 
docket if the carrier will submit the case in the usual 
informal manner. ° 


WISCONSIN RATE CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In the Wisconsin rate cases the Commission, May 25, held 
that the railroads, by June 30, must make class rates to 
La Crosse 145 per cent of the New York-Chicago scale; 
Madison and Stoughton, 125 per cent; and Beloit, Janes- 
ville and Watertown 118 per cent: Class rates between 
other points in Trunk Line territory and points in New 
England territory on the one hand, and Wisconsin points 
on the other, are to bear the same relation to the rates 
prescribed between New York and those cities as the 
class rates between the same points have heretofore borne 
to the rates between New York and the Wisconsin cities. 
Adjustments between Wisconsin cities and C. F. A. are 
to be also on that basis. Intermediate rates are to be 
reasonably related. This finding of percentage. rates for 
Wisconsin cities does not, however, condemn the making 
of class rates to Wisconsin points on the lowest combina- 
tion except as rates so made to southern Wisconsin cities 
have resulted in charges disproportionately high as com- 
pared with class rates to immediately adjacent territory 
in Illinois and on the Mississippi River in Iowa. Fourth 
section relief is denied as to all cases falling within scope 
of the decision. 


DIVISIONS OF JOINT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Arguments were heard May 18 on the seemingly knotty 
question as to whether the Commission has power to pre 
scribe divisions of joint through rates in instances in 
which it has not prescribed the joint through rate by fixing 
a lower maximum. The matter came up on reargument 
on the application of the Morgantown & Kingwood under 
the Five Per Cent case for a larger share out of the joint 
rates on soft coal. 

Charles E. Hughes, who was to have appeared for the 
Bush Terminal Railroad Company, intervener in the mat- 
ter, was detained by another case and the interests of 
that company were represented by W. N. Dykman, who 


said he was not prepared to make a close analysis of the 
legal propositions invelved because he had not expected 
to argue the case. William E. Lamb appeared for the 
Morgantown & Kingwood, Henry Wolf Biklé, for the rail- 
roads generally, and W. Ainsworth Parker, for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the principal respondent in the case. 

The Commission gave up the whole of the morning ses- 
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sion on May 18 and part of the afternoon. To a ja, ymap 
it seemed that the whole question arose from the faci that 
the Act to regulate commerce was written on the « “sump. 
tion that disputes about divisions would only arise .y the 
event that the Commission would reduce a give: rate 
The possibility of a dispute arising because the C ommis. 
sion had in effect prescribed a higher maximum 1d not 
seem to have ever entered the minds of the men con oosing 
Congress. 

It was admitted by those arguing the question ihat if 
the Commission had entered an order prescribin: new 
rates on soft coal, to be observed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Morgantown & Kingwood, it would have jurisdic. 
tion over disputes that might arise as to the proper di- 
visions of the rates so prescribed. The dispute, however, 
is as to the proper division of the rates which the Con. 
mission allowed to become effective by its second report in 
the Five Per Cent case. No order was made prescribing 
the higher rates. The Commission merely said that the 
railroads might make effective rates no higher than the 
old rates plus five per cent. 

It was further admitted that if the Commission had 
specifically made an order prescribing the existing rates 
as maxima, it would have jurisdiction. In a general way 
Mr. Lamb contended that any order respecting rates had 
the effect of the Commission’s establishing them, and, 
therefore, it has jurisdiction over the dispute between his 
client and Mr. Parker’s. He said that it was monstrous 
to say that because the Commission had failed to issue an 
order, that thereby it lost jurisdiction which it would have 
had had it performed a duty enjoined by the law. 








































SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


May 24, in I. and S. 1012, Official Classification ratings, Col- 

lyer’s I. Cc. Cc. O. C. 44, was further suspended in part from 

June 1 until December 1. 
May 24, in I. and S. 







1091, New England dry goods, certain 
tariffs of the _Boston & Albany, Boston & Maine, the Maine 
Central and N. Y. N. H. & H: were suspended from May % 
and later dates until September 22. 

COMMISSION ORDERS 


A petition filed by the Central Freight Association Lines 
for a further hearing and the postponement of the effect: 
ive date of the Commission’s order in Case 7969, National 
Poultry, Butter and Egg Association vs. B. & O. S. W. et 
Arkansas & Louisiana Mid. et al., denied. 

Petitions filed for rehearing in Case Nos. 8542, R. H. 
Green et al. vs. A. & V., and 8711, Crossett Lumber Co. vs. 
Arkansas & Louisiana Mid et al., denied. 


GIVE THE COMMISSION CONTROL 
(Continued from page 1150) 

to above. To what extent would it absolve carriers 
from liability for damage resulting from their et 
forts to carry out the orders of expedition and to 
what extent ought ‘they to be absolved? Mani- 
festly, they should be held free of any liability for 
damage necessarily resulting from their obedience 
to orders, but manifestly also they should not be 
relieved from responsibility for blunders or stupid 
action resulting in harm to shippers and not neces 
sary in carrying out their orders. In other words, 
common sense should govern. If it is possible to 
embody this common-sense rule in the law, t 
should be done. As to whether the bill as now 
drawn does embody this rule, we have our doubts 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


“WANTED—Position, by an energetic, successful Traffic Man- 
desiring to enlarge his opportunities, 35, married. 


iereive years’ experience in traffic departments of railroads and 
commercial firms. Thoroughly understand rates, routings, 


saims and Interstate Commerce rules and regulations. Can 
furnish Al references. Will locate anywhere. Answer K. P. 49, 
the Traffic World, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER of eleven years’ practical 
experience wants position with a progressive firm. Familiar with 
rate structures and routes. Capable taking charge and can 
roduce results. Age 34 years. Graduate La Salle University 
faterstat¢ Commerce course. Now employed in an eastern city. 
Address (. W., The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 





Will consider an offer from an industrial concern or railroad 
requiring an experienced man in freight traffic. Sixteen years 
in freight traffic department of eastern trunk line road check- 
ing rates and .making tariffs. Familiar with I. C. C., state 
and Canadian regulations. R. 57, care The Traffic World, 


Chicago. 


Capable Traffic Man, now employed by railroad company, 
wishes to change to industrial concern. Ageé 38 years, married, 
sober, familiar with rates, claims and I. C. C. decisions and 
rules. Al references as to character and ability. Address 
B. J. T., Traffic World, 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have FOR SALE, for cash, a complete file of rail- 
road and committee publications of freight tariffs, number- 
ing over 4,000 issues, comprising the transportation 
charges, rules and regulations, covering all classes and 
commodities, between all points east of the Mississippi 
River; also Trans-Continental, Trans-Missouri and South- 
western Lines’ publications. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
L. D. 14, care THE TRAFFIC WORLD, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIG LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

a Se... :  cscnsastonnesews bane teenneweasindanae President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 





W. H. Chandler ..... sola atin Sense memea Te re a - Vice-President 

Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

ee ee TE once acs wie sscenapentsecseews ...secretary-Treasurer 


T. M. apne Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 
Be BOOOT s.ccdacaesiasccdes (nmteskeee toneeee Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Ry ON oe aan, oc gltecergreianes aodieh bon eco bs dren aman President 
eT, SUMED, 4c 0'5:0b0se00-00% Scas Nanna cereus sicpinbale Vice-President 
Me dy MUTIOINT 6650ccc 000 s ahsianaabaimuaneees Secretary-Treasurer 
ie TOR ssc bs wacbecutenanmaaesace Ne Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, H and 
Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Overlooking the White House, 

offers every comfort and luxury, 

- @ superior service. European 
an. 


Rooms, detached bath, 
$1.50 and up 


Roems, private bath, 
$2.50 and up 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 
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STAND BEHIND THE MEN 
BEHIND THE GUNS 


A LIBERTY LOAN BOND 
HELP WIN THE WAR 


Issued by the United States Government 
Interest 314% 








ae $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
Denominations } $19; 999, $50,000 and $100,000 






First payment as low as One Dollar 






You have until August 30, 1917, to pay in full for 
your bonds 








Ask any Banker, Postmaster, Express Company 
or Merchant for an Official Application Blank and— 


Apply for your Liberty. Loan Bond 
| Today 


A Tribute to the Flag 
. d 


The Safest Investment in the World 









“Wars cannot be conducted without money. It 
is the first thing to be provided. In this war it 
is the most immediate help—the most effective 
help that we can give. We must noi be content 
with a subscription of two billion dollars—we 
must oversubscribe this loan as an indication that 
America is stirred to the depths and aroused to 
the summit of her greatness in the cause of free- 
dom. Let us not endanger success by complacent 
optimism. Let us not satisfy ourselves with the 
reflection that someone else will subscribe the 
required amount. Let every man and woman in 
the land make it his or her business to subscribe 
to the Liberty Loan immediately, and if they 
cannot subscribe ‘themselves, let them induce 
somebody else to subscribe. Provide the Govern- 
ment with the funds indispensably needed for the 
conduct of the war and give notice to the enemies 
of the United States that we have billions to 
sacrifice in the cause of Liberty. 











































“Buy a Liberty Bond today; do not put it off 
until tomorrow. Every dollar provided quickly 
and expended wisely will shorten the war and 
save human life.”—Secretary W. G. McAdoo. 






























A Liberty Loan Bond is Uncle Sam’s 
promise to pay and he is worth 
$225,000,000,000 
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Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 9662. Mayfield and Graves County Commercial Club et-al., 
Mayfield, Ky., vs. Illinois Central et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 


big or uncompressed cotton from Marietta, Ga., to the May- 
field Woolen Mills. Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 9663. Mayfield and Graves County Commercial Club vs. 
Illinois Central. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on tobacco to New Orleans. 
Asks for rates not in excess of those from Paducah and 
reparation 

No.-9664. Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 
. Against a charge of $2.50 for switching to private sidings at 
Los Angeles as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a cease 
and desist order, just, reasonable rules for the absorption of 
switching and reparation of $772.50. 

No. 9665. ; The Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, vs. Clyde S. S. 
Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on dried beet pulp animal 
food from Berlin, Ont., to New York for Augusta, Ga. Asks 
for a cease and desist order, reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9665, Sub. No. 1. Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, vs. Clyde 
S. S. Co. et al. 

Same as to a different shipment. 

No. 9666. The Advance Bag Co., Middletown, O., vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on paper bags, L. C. L., 

to Franklin, La. Asks for reparation. " 
No. 9667. Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn., Madisonville, Ky., 
vs. L. & N. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on coal from 
western Kentucky by reason of failure to establish and main- 
tain joint through rates on soft coal to the Cincinnati market. 
Asks for a cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, 
no higher than the rates from mines on the L. & N. in east 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia and through routes and 
joint rates where the same are not now maintained. 

No. 9668. Delaware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa., vs. Philadel- 
phia & Reading. 


Vol.-XIX, No; 21 


Against alleged errors in demurrage charges amounting ty 
$1,455 in connection with shipments of iron ore, co:', coke 
etc.,.at Chester. Asks for a cease and desist order, repara: 
tion and reinstatement of the complainant upon the | arriey’s 
average agreement list. 

No. 9669. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. Illinois Central et 1. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on crud: cotton. 
seed oil, refined in transit at Memphis, for shipment to (hij. 
cago, East St. Louis and South St. Paul from Litt'ec Roc, 
by reason of failure to allow transit at Memphis. sks for 
a cease and desist order, establishment of rules, re: ulations 
6 paras that would be reasonable, and reparation of 

4,000. 

No. 9670. Freight Bureau, Macon (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce 
vs. S. A. L. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and: discriminatory rates on _ shog 
soles, in boxes or rolls, and leather, from Cincinnati, Louis. 
ville, Evansville and Cairo to Macon. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates. 


No. 9671. Sioux City (Ia.) Concrete Pipe Co. vs. C. M,. & St. 
P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable joint through rates on drain tile, 
Cc. L., from Sioux City to destinations east of the Missouri, 
and discriminatory as compared with rates from other points 
of origin in Iowa and Minnesota. Asks for a cease «ind desist 
order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 9672.. Cameron Coal Co. et al., Salt Lake, vs. Los 
& Salt Lake et al. 

Unjust discrimination in the distribution of cars and un- 
duly preferential to mines in Colorado. Asks for a cease and 
desist order, reasonable rules and practices for the exchange, 
interchange and return of cars, and reparation amounting to 
$39,677 to the Cameron Coal Co., $134,047 to the Independent 
Coal & Coke Co., $110,922 to the Spring Canon Coa! Co., and 
$138,712 to the Standard Coal Co. 

No. 9673. Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, vs. C. C. C. & St. L 

Alleges incorrect, unjust and unreasonable rules for the 
assessment of minimum weights on peddler car shipments 
from Chicago to Middletown, O., and Muncie and Newcastle, 
Ind. Asks for reparation of $294. 

No. 9674. Trexler Lumber Co., Allentown, Pa., vs. 
Ohio et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on two cars of 
lumber from Orvisburg, Miss., transferred in transit at 
Meridian. Asks for reparation. 


Angeles 


Mobile & 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
dew, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

May 28—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
9566—Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. vs. Ariz. East 
R. R. Co. et al. 
May 29—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Bell: 
9562—Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
er We & Siletz R. R. Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific 
‘o. et al. 
es ee & Co. et al. vs, Gregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. 
o. et al. 
May 29—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 9502—Seymour Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
May 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 

1. & S. 1926—Hold freight free time. 
| 31—Green Bay, Wis.—Examiner Mackley: 

9569—Diamond Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


June 1—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Bell: 
9472—Medford Commercial Club vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
June 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
9503—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
9451—-Union Hay Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
9449—Union Hay Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

9449, Sub. No, 1—Union Hay Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

June 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
9450—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

9553—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau, Inc., vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

June 4—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Bell: 

8061—In re charges by carriers west of the Missouri River 
upon cars transported as freight on their own wheels. 

*750—Carstens Packing Co. vs. C. M,. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

June 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 

* 9646—Cement rates from Hudson district points. 

* 9544—Allentown Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
* 9012—Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & M..et al. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1625 et al., involving rates 
on cement to Boston, Portland and other points of desti- 
nation in New England. 

June 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 

t. & S. 1071—Twin Cities switching. 

1. & S. 1011—Switching absorptions. 

9645—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. G. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

June 6—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Bell: 
9470—Western Pine Manufacturing Co. vs. Midland Valley 
R. R. Co, et al. 

9464—Sand Point Lumber and Pole Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

9549—Bertles & Bertles vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. et al. 


June 7—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Bell: 


9477—W. G. Chaney, Ltd., vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
oe Lumber Co, et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
o. et al. 
9507, Sub. No. 1—Springston Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 


June 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner La Roe: 
9525—William H. Greenfield, Jr., vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
June 8—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Bell: 
1150—City of Spokane vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
1151—City of Spokane vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
1152—City of Spokane vs. Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. 
sor? aaa Leather Co. et al. vs. Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
et al. . 
June 11—Baker City, Ore.—Examiner Bell: 
2 seen States of America vs. Sumpter Valley Ry. Co. 
et al. 


June 13—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Bell: 
9485—B. F. Hearst et al. vs. Boise Valley Traction Co. et al. 


June 13—Argument at Washington, D..C.: 
* 8994—-The New York-New Jersey lighterage case. 


June 13—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Mackley: 
9308—Indianapokis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9326—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


June 14-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


1. & S. 774—Bituminous coal to C. F. A. territory. 
6951—Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. vs. Michigan Central 
Ry. Co. et al. 
some Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. % 
o. et al. 
a eg Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & 0. 
. R. Co. 
7422—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. Kanawha & Michigan Ry. ©. 
et al. 
7662—Grand Rapids Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
- R. Co. et al. 
7667—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. RB. B® 
Co. et al. 
ee Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Pa. C0 
et al. ‘ 
7669—Carter Car Co, et al. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. et al. 
9117—Sunday Creek Coal Co. vs. Hocking Valley Ry. Co. et al. 
9137—Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Assn. of Ohio et a! vs. B. & 
O. R. R. Co, et al. 
8725—Lake cargo coal rates. 
8598—Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. Docket 955—Louisiana cotton. 


Cc. C.& 
c. c. ¢ 
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EFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


OF THE 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


A statement of glittering generalities is of no value to a shipper in 
selecting a reliable and efficient route for his shipments. What the shipper 
wants are facts. 





May 26, 1917 


THE FACTS ARE: 


The Clinchfield Railway has a short route from the Central West to the Carolinas 
and Southeast. | 


The Clinchfield Railway has a superb roadbed, up-to-date equipment and-easy grades 
thus insuring heavy train tonnage, which obviates the necessity of ‘‘setting out’’ cars to 
reduce train tonnage, with the consequent delays. 


The Clinchfield Railway by reason of the long distance telephone and telegraph with 
which all stations are connected the entire length of the line insures efficient tracing 
service. - 


The Clinchfield Railway has practically no tunnel restrictions. All tunnels are of 
unusual size, which permit of the handling of all large automobile, furniture, or vehicle cars 
now in use on any line. Machinery, tanks and other shipments of unusual size on open cars 
are handled without delay. : 


The Clinchfield Railway handles shipments of unusual weight. The maximum 
gross weight of car and loading which can be handled is 240,000 pounds. 


The Clinchfield Railway has no large terminal points, thus the route is free from con- 
gestions or conditions which tend to cause congestions. 


The Clinchfield Railway has traffic representatives at important places in the 
North, South and West who will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate the transportation 
efficiency of the route. 


The Clinchfield Railway gives special attention to Claims, Tracing, ‘Accuracy of Rate 
Quotations, and other traffic questions of interest to shippers. 


LET THE 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
SERVE YOU 





THEO. DEHON , General Southern Agent J. W. BOTYORFF, General Western Agent 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. j. CAMPION, Vice-President 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Vol. XIX. No, 9 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 


before them for solution. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


orermevTion CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The ‘an FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


m. fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 

reeks for delivery. Write for further 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Lew- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


| “POOL CAR “SERVICE 
| LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE G 


Operating 17 Warehou and D | 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Bulliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing (o., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products)’ Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“pent Eueess” 
8T. JOSEPH - - - MO. 
MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION, 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution. @ specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraeters, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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John R. Walker 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
For 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


908-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


— 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Blidg., Washington, 





Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 





1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





DB. C. 


E. HILTON JACKSON {2 


R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, i. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE CO ad 
thoritative legal treatise on the 
terstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Specialist in all matters to interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before Inter- 


erce 
Union Trust Bauliding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Southera Balldiag 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chicago. 


‘Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and other 
Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


ERNEST A. STEWART 


TRANSPORTATION EXPERT AND 
TRAFFIC ACCOUNTANT 
Formerly Examiner Interstate Commerce 

" Commission 
Acts as traffic counselor and handles rate 
litigation before Interstate Commerce 
Commission, United States Shipping 
Board and State Commissions. 


314-315 I. W. Hellman Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C. Court of Appeals, D. C. Supreme 
Court, Va. and Md. Ex ve Departments, 
on: Commi Federal Reserve Board, 


ion, 
Commission. Cable ‘Rayhud.” 


E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 





interstate Commerce Practice 


CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 
NEW YORK—No. 44 Pine St. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 





BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 





GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


165; Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY 


(Former Member {State of New York {Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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Fast Daily Freight Service 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


ABOUT THE 


THREE MORE FACTS cCiincHriELp ROUTE 


The Clinchfield Railway with its connecting carriers operates a system of through package cars for 
less than carload shipments from the Central West to the South which is unsurpassed for promptness 
and regularity of service. ; 

Through package cars are operated from Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and other 


important shipping points. 
Arrangements for additional through package cars are constantly in-hand. 


The Clinchfield Railway affords unexcelled industrial opportunities with its available raw materials 
in almost inexhaustible quantities, proximity and low cost of fuel and power, abundant and reliable 
water supply, high efficiency and low cost of labor, reasonable rates of taxation, splendid factory sites, 
healthful climate, favorable living conditions and adequate transportation facilities to consuming 


markets. 





The Clinchfield Railway has on, and adjacent to, its line the rich Southwest Virginia Coal Field. 
This source of high-grade fuel supply is within one day’s haul of any destination on the Clinchfield 


Railway. 
BROADEN YOUR FIELD OF OPPORTUNITY BY USE OF CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 


J. J. Campion, C. A. Smith, A. W. Sanders, ae 
Vice-President, Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t aa, Frt ae. 


Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. . Johnson City, Tenn. 


Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
J. E. Scott, Commercial Agent, 
707 Third National Bank Building. 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 
R. C. Snipes, Commercial Agent, 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. 
K. L. Hamilton, Jr., Commercial Agent, 
Second National Bank Building. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


J. B. Simpson, Commercial Agent, 
505 Harrison Building. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, 
407 Commercial National Bank Building. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. 
1125 Union Trust Building. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


P. F, McEwen, Commercial ame, 
804 Majestic Building. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. 
S. C. Smith, Jr., Soliciting Agent, 
General Office Building. 

MACON, GEORGIA. 

N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. 
209 Georgia Casualty Building. 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
J. F. Davis, Commercial Agent, 
601 Citizens National Bank Building. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, 
109 North Church Street. 


26 Interstate Building. 
CHICAGO,. ILLINOIS. 


A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 
348 Marquette Building. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J; H: Hendley, Commercial Agent, 
306 Palmetto Bank Building. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 
E. F. Elwell, Florida Agent, 
616 Heard National Bank Building. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 
205 Paul Jones Building. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 
419 Park Building. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
Chas. D. Ellis, Commercial Agent, 
328 Pierce Building. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
H. O. Yant, Commercial Agent, 


1104 Second National Bank Building. 
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“Wells Fargo. 


AVE you business interests in the Far East? 
_ If so, Wells Fargo is in a position to be of 
service to you. 
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Wells Fargo maintains its own offices and or- 
ganizations in Hawau, Shanghai and Manila. It 
accepts packages for shipment to almost every part 
of the continent across the Pacific. Its offices -are 
in charge of experienced, intelligent Americans— 
men who are expertly familiar with the customs 
and: methods of the Orient. 
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Indeed, they understand the many technicalities 
of foreign shipping and smooth the way for your 
business. They are prepared to attend to all de- 
tails; make bookings, issue through bills of lading, 
take care of customs requirements—in a word, to 
give you “personal service.” 


HUNAN A TR 


Wells Fargo Service, Foreign or Domestic, is a Personal 
Service. It ts waiting and ready to be put to the test. 
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